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ua CESESSELET, 


[Each operation, no matter how routine or common- 

place, in. the consttuction of a JACKET CROWN 

or THIMBLE BRIDGE, is highly important to you and 
a> your patient. ~ 


x) The operation. of dressing down amalgam. dies 
| \, necessitates the greatest of skill and accuracy of 
hands and eyes. 


The fit of the finished restoration, naturalness, and 


beauty in your patient's mouth, is testimony that 
each operation, in’ its construction is well. done. 


~ Telephone CENtral 1680 
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GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Chicago 





















Where a High Degree of 
Accuracy Is Demanded, 
Ticonium Is Indicated 





Ticonium restorations are immediately comfortable. 
Each case is cast to an exact standard of fit accom- 
plished by a scientific technique so mechanized that 
human errors are reduced to a minimum. This greater 
accuracy compliments your skill, saves you time in fitting 


and adjusting. 


Specify Ticonium for your next partial restoration. See 
for yourself how faithfully it interprets the results of 


your chair work. 


TICONTUM 


413 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 














THERE 1S A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 
CHICAGO 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 


* * * 


Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

Mclnnes Dental Laboratory, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Milton Dental Laboratory, 618-19 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
























For ALL Wio Use Cement IN LARGE QUANTITY 





A large trial bottle 
of powder and a 
bottle of liquid are 
included free of 
charge in the 8/12 
Package of Zinc Ce- 
ment Improved. 


If you wish to try Zinc Cement Im- 
proved without cost or obligation, ask 
your salesmen for a 8/12 Package. Use 
the trial powder and liquid ; if these do 
not give complete satisfaction, full credit 
will be given upon return of the re- 


mainder of the large powder and liquid 
intact. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


+ S.S.WHITE ZINC CEMENT IMPROVED 





LMG) 


8-ozs. ('/2 lb.) Powder, No. 
12 tooth yellow 


120 ce liquid 


| large trial bottle Powder 
No. 12 


| large trial bottle of Liquid 


$Q.25 


PRICE 


Powder only (8 ozs.).. $5.00 / 
Liquid only (120 cc). .$4.25 


(Prices subject to change 
without notice) 


Orthodontists, and all who use zinc 
cement in large quantities will find an 
attractive price saving in the 8/12 Pack- 
age. In addition to a quantity rate on 
the 8-oz. bottle of powder and 120 cc 
bottle of liquid, a generous trial bottle 


of powder and liquid are included free. j 


Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Peoria |, Ill. 
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graduate of Northwestern University Dental School with 
the class of 1919. Dr. Wilher has served on many com- 
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Two-Faced Remedies: The Sulfa Drugs 


By Gustav Ws. Rapp, Ph.D.* 


Because of the continued widespread interest in the 

uses of the sulfonamide drugs, Dr. Rapp's discussion 

will prove of value to the dentist who uses or con- 

templates using these drugs in his practice. Both the 

good and the bad properties of these drugs are ably 
discussed by Dr. Rapp 


Much has been written and said about 
the virtues of sulfonamide drugs. No one 
can question their effectiveness, and the 
results obtained by their judicious use 
are only a little short of miraculous. It is 
no longer with mortal fear that we must 
listen to a diagnosis of pneumonia or 
dreaded meningitis. Bacillary dysentery 
rapidly succumbs to the effects of these 
“miracle drugs.” The surgeon need not 
fear the onset of peritonitis after major 
abdominal surgery, and the woman in 
labor can thank the “sulfas” for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the incidence of and 
for the cure of puerperal infection. 


Local Use Familiar 


As far as the local use of these chemo- 
therapeutic agents is concerned, we must 


*From the Departments of Chemistry, Pharmacology 
and Physiology, Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Dental School of Loyola University. 
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certainly all be familiar with the exten- 
sive use for our wounded service men on 
the battlefields. Among the civilians, it 
would be difficult to find one who has 
not, at one time or another, enjoyed the 
benefits of these drugs in the treatment 
of most anything from the socket of an 
extracted third molar to smarting should- 
ers of a good stiff case of sunburn. Re- 
cently a brand of chewing gum has been 
placed on the market containing yes, sul- 
fathiazole ! 


Can Also Kill 


In our wild efforts to acclaim the vir- 
tues of these chemical compounds, let us 
not forget that while they can help to 
affect almost miraculous cures, they can 
also kill! 

It is pleasing to note that the terms 
“drug reaction” and “sulfa temperature” 
are creeping into the vocabularies of the 
practitioners. This implies that they are 





becoming aware of the unfortunate fact 
that the golden halo surrounding even 
this miracle drug can tarnish. It would 
not be out of order at this point to enu- 
merate a few of the toxic manifestations 
of many of the sulfonamide drugs, when 
used in their therapeutic doses. Among 
them are cyanosis, nausea and vomiting, 
mental disturbances such as headaches, 
dizziness, psychoses, etc., acidosis, skin 
eruptions, fever, anemias including acute 
hemolytic anemia, leucopenia and agran- 
ulocytosis, hematuria, oliguria, anuria, 
jaundice and others. This list comprises 
some of the effects traceable directly to 
the use of the drugs. There may be many 
more which are not yet recognized. The 
occurrence of these reactions is not rare 
and isolated. A survey’ showed that in 
18.6 per cent of the cases sulfathiazole 
gave serious reactions when used in ther- 
apeutic doses. Sulfapyridine produced 
reactions in 16 per cent of the cases while 
sulfanilamide offended 12 per cent of the 
times. 


Actions of Drugs 


Why do these drugs cause such un- 
toward reactions? The answer to this 
question can be found, in part at least, 
in a consideration of the mechanism of 
action of the drugs. It was suggested in 
1940 that the sulfonamides act by inter- 
fering with the metabolism of an essential 
metabolite. Woods’ identified para- 
aminobenzoic acid (‘‘Paba”) as the es- 
sential metabolite which specifically in- 
hibited sulfonamide action. He suggested 
that sulfanilamide, by virtue of its chemi- 
cal similarity to para-aminobenzoic acid, 
replaces the latter as the substrate for an 
enzyme essential for the further utiliza- 
tion of this metabolite. In other words, 
the molecule of the sulfa drug “looks” 
like para-aminobenzoic acid to the bac- 
terial organism, so that it attempts to 
utilize it. However, the sulfa molecule is 


1Long, P. H., Haviland, J. W., Edwards, L. B. and 
Bliss, E. A. ).4.M.A. 115:364, 1940. 


*Fildes, P. Lancet 1:955, 1940. 
8Woods, D. Brit. J. Exper. Path. 21:74, 1940. 


dissimilar enough so that the enzyme 
cannot function normally, and hence the 
lack of proper metabolism renders the 
cells involved susceptible to destruction. 

It will be noted that this inhibition in 
action is not limited to bacterial metabo- 
lism, but includes metabolism in general 
in which para-aminobenzoic acid is an 
essential metabolite! Many of the toxic 
manifestations of the sulfa drugs in the 
human body can be referred to incom- 
plete para-aminobenzoic acid utilization. 

It is suggested that the reason some 
bacteria are resistant to sulfa therapy — 
they are drug fast — is that they either 
do not require “Paba” as a metabolite 
or else they are capable of synthesizing 
the needed amount rapidly. 

Another important property of the 
sulfa molecule, in particular sulfanila- 
mide, is its specific inhibition of the en- 
zyme carbonic anhydrase.* This enzyme 
is involved in the proper transportation 
of carbon dioxide from the tissues to 
the lungs, and hence indirectly for the 
transportation of oxygen from the lungs 
to the tissues. The cases of acidosis 
which result from sulfanilamide therapy 
can be explained in a large measure by 
this inhibition of the carbon dioxide 
transporting system. The cases of cyan- 
osis can well be attributed to the oxygen 
starvation that such a situation brings 
about, and it is notable that the two 
symptoms often occur together. 


Dangerous Property 


A most dangerous property of the 
drugs, and one that causes the majority 
of the deaths, is the ability to bring 
about anuria. The sulfonamide drugs 
are excreted almost entirely through the 
kidneys, either in their original state 
or conjugated with acetic acid. These 
latter conjugation products are very 
much more insoluble in tissue fluids than 
are the parent compounds. These highly 
insoluble acetyl-sulfonamides can cause 


concretions in the renal tubules and 


4Mann, T. and Keilin, D. Nature 146:164, 1940. 
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pelves so that these structures are quickly 
blocked. This blocked condition can 
bring about a fatal toxemia. It is for- 
tunate that this condition can be pre- 
vented by an adequate fluid intake, but 
once anuria from this origin has set in, 
the prognosis is indeed grave. 

Studies of the blood pictures of patients 
under sulfa therapy have shown that the 
anemias are, as a rule, not due to a de- 
pression of the bone marrow, but to 
accelerated destruction of erythrocytes.® 
An extended liberation of hemoglobin, 
which subsequently deposits in the skin, 
gives the typical jaundiced appearance, 
and should serve as a warning sign. 

The dental practitioner might well 
ask : “How does all of this apply to me?” 
This question is well founded, in view 
of the fact that most of his applications 
of these drugs are topical and only rarely 
does he give the patient pills or tablets 
to be taken internally. The amount given 
by the oral route in the dental field is 
usually insignificant in its ability to cause 
drug reactions such as are mentioned 
above. It is likewise true that these same 
doses usually do an insignificant amount 
of good, since the therapeutic effect of 
sulfonamide drugs given by mouth or 
parenterally depends upon its blood con- 
centration. 


Virtue of Local Use 


However, the dental practitioner 
should be intensely concerned with these 
problems even though his chief use of the 
drugs is localized to the tissues of the 
mouth. The main virtue of local use 
of the drugs is that it provides a much 
higher tissue concentration of active ma- 
terial than can be obtained following 
oral or parenteral administration. Fur- 
thermore these concentrations can be 
achieved in a much shorter time. The 
following factors are worthy of consid- 
eration before the local use of these 
drugs: (1) Solubility and diffusibility of 


5Goodman, L. and Gilman, A. The Pharmacologi- 
cal Basis of Therapeutics. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1941. P. 1036. 





the drugs; (2) degree of absorption ; 
(3) ability to sensitize to future doses ; 
(4) particle size; (5) antibacterial po- 
tency; (6) inhibitory factors. 

The solubility of the sulfonamides in 
question determines their effectiveness, 
since suitable concentrations are limited 
by solubility. It has been fairly well 
established that once in solution, the 
drugs penetrate fairly well through living 
as well as through dead tissues. The de- 
gree of solubility, as well as the particle 
size, has some bearing on the drug’s 
ability to produce “foreign-body reac- 
tions” in the tissues following local use. 
Fine powders placed in wounds tend to 
cake, while too large crystals dissolve only 
slowly. Both resultants initiate “foreign- 
body reactions,” thus slowing the healing 
process. 

The ability of locally used sulfonamide 
drugs to sensitize the patient to subse- 
quent toxic reactions on re-application 
of the drug at a later date is frequently 
overlooked.* Recent studies on large 
numbers of cases show that the incidence 
of sensitization is indeed worthy of con- 
sideration. Fortunately the sensitivity 
seems to be a reversible one, but the 
length of time during which it exists is 
quite variable. Furthermore many of the 
sulfonamide drugs show a cross-sensitiza- 
tion to one another, a fact which has 
only recently been appreciated. 


Choice of Compounds 


Some confusion exists in regard to the 
selection of sulfonamide compounds for 
local use on the basis of their anti- 
bacterial potency. We usually assume 
that such a selection may be guided by 
the specific actions noted. following sys- 
temic therapy. This assumption is not 
necessarily correct because the therapeu- 
tic effect of these drugs depends, as 
stated above, on their solubility in the 
tissue fluids. Thus the greater solubility 
of sulfanilamide (1/70) as compared to 


®“Hawking, F. and Hunt, A. H. 


1942. 
TGreen, R. C. Mil. Surgeon 93:399 (Nov.) 


Brit. Med. J. 2:604, 


1943. 
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sulfathiazole (1/700) possibly offsets its 
weaker bacteriostatic effect. With the 
high concentrations obtainable on local 
application, many bacteria are destroyed 
which are not appreciably affected by 
concentrations reached in the blood. 

One other limitation imposed on the 
local use of the sulfa drugs is the pres- 
ence of inhibitors. It is well known that 
bacteriostasis is almost entirely lost when 
sulfanilamide is used in necrotic or sup- 
purating wounds. It is probable that 
proteolysis in such instances has released 
para-aminobenzoic acid in concentra- 
tions high enough to cause a reversal 
of sulfonamide bacteriostasis. When sulfa 
therapy is employed following oral sur- 
gery it should be borne in mind also that 
many of the popular local. anesthetics 
are esters of para-aminobenzoic acid, 
which can hydrolize to the free acid in 
the tissues and hence prevent the desired 
bacteriostasis entirely. 


Routine for Use 


If, after bearing all of the foregoing 
in mind, and recognizing the fact that 
the sulfonamide drugs are powerful and 
potentially dangerous remedies which 
should be used only when there is a defi- 
nite indication for them, the dental prac- 
titioner feels compelled to institute ther- 
apy with one or the other of them, it 
would be wise to follow a routine with 
the patient such as the following? : 

A. Before treatment 

1. Inquire about previous sulfona- 
mide therapy and remember the 
possibility of sensitization. 


8Davis, F. R. Synopsis of Materia Medica, Toxicol- 
ogy and Pharmacology. Third Edition. St. Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Co. 1944. P. 726. 











2. Assess renal function, if oral ad- 

ministration is to be followed. 

B. Administration to Ambulatory Pa- 
tients (small doses) 

1. Instruct patient: (a) name of 
drug; (b) importance of regular 
dosage, if oral; (c) importance 
of adequate fluid intake and 
output; (d) possibility of toxic 
reactions ; (e) explain danger of 
slow reaction time, and warn 
about driving a car, crossing the 
streets, etc. 

2. Practitioner should see patient 
daily to take temperature and 
check for jaundice or rash as 
long as the drug is being given 
in therapeutic doses. 

When these precautions are followed, 
we may feel safe in the assurance that we 
have done our part in using these wonder 
drugs in the manner for which they were 
intended. We will have helped to stamp 
out the “panacea” stigma from these 
drugs and to restore them to their right- 
ful place in medicine. 


Should Determine Risks 


One last thought which should be up- 
permost in the mind of anyone starting 
sulfa therapy, in view of the frequent 
toxic reactions, is whether the beneficial 
results of sulfonamide therapy in minor 
cases are sufficient to justify the risk of 
serious toxic effects. Is it worth the risk 
of sensitizing a patient to sulfa drugs in 
order to speed the healing of an inflamed 
tooth socket, but to make it impossible 
for him to enjoy the obvious benefits of 
the drugs when he really needs them 
as in a case of pneumonia or of hemo- 
lytic streptococcus bacteremia?—1757 
W. Harrison Street, Chicago. 




















A Critical Analysis of Acrylic Resins Used 
for Denture Construction* 






By Eucene W. Skinner, Ph.D.t+ 


With the flood of acrylic denture materials upon the 
market today, no practitioner of dentistry can afford 
to miss reading Dr. Skinner's fine analysis of these ma- 


terials. 


The procedure for successful processing of 


the acrylic materials is given in detail plus many per- 
tinent and interesting facts. 


There can be no doubting the fact that 
the acrylic resins are the solution for 
most of the needs of the dental prosthe- 
tist, so far as the non-metallic denture 
base is concerned. The search for a satis- 
factory material has been prolonged from 
the earliest attempt to construct artificial 
teeth. There have been many disappoint- 
ments and disillusionments ; patients and 
dentists have suffered untold ill-health 
and inconvenience in their experimenta- 
tion with the various materials supplied 
for this purpose. The “morgues” of many 
dental offices are crowded with intricate 
and complicated apparatuses, which were 
intended to process some new material, 
supposedly the answer to the prosthetist’s 
dream of a new base material which 
would be stable and at the same time 
esthetic.** Most of these materials were 
esthetic when first placed in the mouth, 
but some of them turned white, warped 
and slowly disintegrated in the mouth 
fluids with a consequent halitosis seldom 
encountered before or since. Others split 
open in the palate area, with hundreds of 
free “remakes” by the dentist. Still others 
faded to an ugly brown or greenish color, 
depending upon the type of resin. 


*Read before the 80th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Dental Society in Springfield, May 11, 1944. 


7Professor of Northwestern 


Dental School. 


Physics, University 


**For an amusing, yet authentic, account of these 
trials and errors, the reader is referred to a paper by 
H. C. Robinson, Brit. D. J., 66:68-71 (Jan. 16) 1939. 
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The situation would have been disas- 
trous from a health standpoint, had it 
not been for vulcanite. This material was 
and is a very satisfactory denture base 
material, so far as dimensional and chem- 
ical stability, strength, specific gravity, 
hardness and most other physical prop- 
erties are concerned. It is, however, 
totally lacking in translucence, that op- 
tical property so necessary to imitate the 
natural gum tissue. The acrylic resins 
appear to possess most of the desirable 
properties of vulcanite and, in addition, 
the color stability and translucence sought 
for so long. It is ironical that, aside from 
the conventional denture flask and press, 
the only equipment needed for its proc- 
essing is a stewpan, a thermometer and 
a source of heat. 

What is an acrylic resin?—The term, 
“acrylic resin,” is used rather loosely in 
dentistry. Theoretically, there are literal- 
ly thousands of resins which may be 
classified in the acrylic family, each one 
of which may possess physical and chem- 
ical properties characteristic of its form- 
ula. As used in dentistry, the fundamen- 
tal or basic acrylic resin is polymethyl 
methacrylate —a stable, clear material, 
slightly heavier than water. This mater- 
ial is tinted to the desired color, and 
supplied to the dentist, to be mixed with 
a liquid. In some cases, the manufac- 
turer does the mixing, and supplies it to 
the dentist in the form of a cake or 
dough, ready for packing. 





The liquid is usually methyl meth- 
acrylate. When the methyl methacrylate 
is mixed with the powder, it partially dis- 
solves the particles, to form the dough- 
like mass. When this mass is heated 
under pressure, the methyl methacrylate 
polymerizes to form polymethyl meth- 
acrylate. To those who may not be famil- 
iar with chemistry, the process of poly- 
merization may be likened to the making- 
up of a freight train. Assume that the 
freight cars are all scattered and un- 
coupled throughout the freight yard. If 
each freight car may be compared to a 
molecule of methyl methacrylate, we 
have something comparable to the liquid 
methyl methacrylate, or monomer as it is 
usually called. Now if we cause a loco- 
motive to switch the cars and couple 
them together, we have a condition re- 
sembling the effect brought about by the 
heat energy in joining the molecules of 
monomer together to form the polymer, 
or polymethyl methacrylate. The latter 
substance is a solid, made up of thou- 
sands of polymer molecules (or “freight 
trains”). The length of the polymer 
molecule, or the degree of polymerization 
may have considerable effect upon the 
usefulness of the resin. 


Many Types 


Most of the denture resins (“Vernon- 
ite,” “Lucitone,” etc.) are of this type, 
but there are possible modifications. For 
example, the liquid monomer of another 
resin, such as styrene, may be substitu- 
ted for methyl methacrylate, as is done 
in the case of the commercial dental resin 
“Acril.” Again, another type of resin may 
be substituted for the powdered poly- 
methyl methacrylate. For example, “Lux- 
ene 44” is made from a vinyl copolymer 
resin, mixed with methyl methacrylate 
liquid. After either of these mixtures are 
cured, the resin is a mixture, or inter poly- 
mer of the several polymers. A true mix- 
ture would be a resin formed by pressing 
two or more polymers (in powder form) 
together under heat and pressure. 
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Most industrial molding powders are 
processed directly under heat and pres- 
sure, without the use of a monomer. In 
order to lower the softening temperature 
(and consequently the molding tempera- 
ture) a plasticizer of some nature is 
added to the polymethyl methacrylate. 
These molding powders are often sold to 
the profession as denture resins, chiefly 
on the basis of price. Some of the plas- 
ticizers are inert, oily liquids, which ap- 
pear to act as “lubricants” during the 
industrial molding process, and remain 
molecularly intact in the resin, after 
molding. Extensive use of such plastici- 
zers in denture resins may result in loss 
of strength’ and excessive warpage? of 
the denture. It is further conceivable 


_ that the plasticizer may leach out, with a 


resulting disintegration of the resin, par- 
ticularly in areas of strain around the 
teeth*. 


Plasticizer Not Necessary 


It should be clear, therefore, that the 
term, “acrylic denture resin,” covers a 
wide variety of formulas, some of which 
may be unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of service. Certainly, an unplasti- 
cized pure methyl methacrylate resin 
would appear to be more satisfactory 
than a plasticized product. The inert 
plasticizer is not needed in dental work, 
since the dental processing is not, strictly 
speaking, thermoplastic in nature. 

It is a well-known fact that the ma- 
jority of dentures are processed by the 
laboratory technician, and therefore the 
practicing dentist is not apt to be inter- 
ested in the actual processing method. 
However, no paper on the subject of 
dental resins would be complete without 
some mention of the salient points of 
processing. 

The powder-liquid ratio used in mix- 


1Tuckfield, W. J., Worner, H. K. and Guerin, B. D. 
Acrylic Resins in Dentistry: Their Use for Denture 
Construction. Aus. J. Dent. 47:21 (Mar.) 1943. 

2Pryor, W. J. Internal Strains in Denture Base 
Materials. J.A.D.A. 30:1388 (Sept.) 1943. 

3Vernon, H. M. Paper read before the annual meet- 
ing of the Dental Materials Group of the I.A.D.R. 
Mar. 1943. 














ing is apparently not critical,‘ provided 
sufficient liquid is used, except that 
the greater the amount of liquid, the 
longer, will be the mixing time. The 
powder and liquid are allowed to stand 
for a few minutes in a closed jar, until 
the liquid “disappears.” Frequent spatu- 
lations after this stage will aid in provid- 
ing a uniform color. The mixture will be 
seen to go through a tacky or sticky 
stage, presumably due to the solution of 
the polymer in the monomer. The mono- 
mer is, at the same time, being absorbed 
by the particles of polymer. When these 
reactions reach a stage of a putty-like 
consistency, with no evident tackiness, 
the resin should be placed in the flask im- 
mediately. If the packing is delayed, the 
mass hardens beyond workability, because 
of the evaporation of the monomer. No 
appreciable polymerization occurs at this 
time.° 


Close Flask Slowly 


It is very important that the flask be 
closed slowly during the first trial closure 
in order to allow the viscous mass to flow 
to all parts of the mold without distorting 
or breaking the cast. Any flash must be 
trimmed off with care. At least two trial 
closures are usually indicated. Before the 
final closure, two small pieces of unpoly- 
merized resin may be placed in the 
“heels” of the denture to insure the 
presence of sufficient resin during curing. 

The use of a spring flask clamp is 
definitely indicated. The clamp should 
be tightened completely, and then loos- 
ened slightly so that the flask is held by 
the springs. The first reaction of the un- 
cured mass during the initial heating is a 
thermal expansion. If this thermal ex- 
pansion is not compensated by a slight 
opening of the flask under spring pres- 
sure, the force of the expansion may 
distort or crush the investing plaster. 


4Tuckfield, op. cit. p. 7. 
5Ibid p. 5. 


*Tylman, S. D. Where and How May Acrylics Be 
J.A.D.A. 29:664 (Apr.) 1942. 
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The correct time and temperature of 
processing has been discussed at length 
by many authorities (notably Tylman‘), 
and the best procedure has not been 
clearly established as yet. The variables 
concerned may be attributed chiefly to 
the differences in bulk involved in the 
various structures. For reasons to be 
described, the thin portions may require 
a different processing temperature than 
the bulkier portions. Although the 
proper degree of polymerization is not 
critical for polymethyl methacrylate, yet 
if the polymerization has not proceeded 
at least to an optimum molecular weight, 
the resin may lack strength. 


Proper Temperature 


The proper temperature for the poly- 
merization is generally conceded to be 
100° C. (212° F.), the boiling tempera- 
ture of water. Unless the bulk of the 
resin is very small, the flask cannot be 
plunged directly into boiling water with- 
out causing internal porosity. The initial 
temperature of the water bath should be 
not greater than 50° C. (127° F.), and 
the water should be brought to its boiling 
temperature very slowly over a period of 
go to go minutes, depending upon the 
bulk of the denture. 

The theory of this procedure is cor- 
related with the exothermic reaction 
which occurs during polymerization. The 
polymerization reaction is always accom- 
panied by the evolution of considerable 
heat; this source of heat is, of course, in 
addition to that supplied by the gas 
burner. It happens that the boiling tem- 
peratures of water and the monomer are 
almost identical; consequently if the 
temperature inside the denture exceeds 
100° C. (212° F.), the monomer boils 
and the vapor is trapped in the resin with 
a resulting porosity. Fortunately, the rate 
of polymerization is greatest between 70° 
C. and 80° C. (158°-176° F.), and con- 
sequently if the heat, evolved by chemi- 
cal action, can be conducted into the 
surrounding investing plaster, the boiling 
temperature of the monomer will not be 
approached. This can be accomplished 








only if the temperature of the investing 
plaster is less than the boiling tempera- 
ture. Polymethyl methacrylate is a poor 
heat conductor, as well as the plaster, 
and in a bulky piece, the heat will not be 
conducted away with sufficient rapidity— 
consequently the temperature in the in- 
terior may rise considerably above 100° 
C. (212° F.). It is for this reason that 
the temperature of the bath must be 
raised gradually to the boiling point. It 
should be maintained at the boiling tem- 
perature for at least an hour. 






















Slow Processing 


One method for insuring against poros- 
ity in dentures is to place the flask im- 
mediately in a water bath maintained at 
70° C. (160° F.) and to process for two 
and one-half to three hours. The longer 


pressure maintained on the slightly over- 
filled mold.* The observed shrinkage can 
be explained by the thermal shrinkage 
which occurs during the cooling of the 
case, as correlated with the thermal 
shrinkage of the cast material. The aver- 
age apparent linear curing shrinkage ob- 
served with five commercial denture 
materials is given in the second column 
of Table I. These figures are comparable 
to the analogous curing shrinkage of vul- 
canite, and, from this standpoint, the 
acrylic dentures should fit equally as well 
as vulcanite.® 


Absorption of Water 


Upon immersion in water, the acrylic 
denture becomes larger and increases in 
weight slightly due to the absorption of 
water. This water absorption apparently 


TABLE I 
LINEAR CURING SHRINKAGE AND SUBSEQUENT SWELLING IN WATER 















Trade Brand Curing Shrinkage 


Water Sorption Net Change 











(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Crystolex 0.35 0.36 +0.01 
Densene 0.33 0.36 +-0.03 
Lucitone 0.50 0.54 +0.04 
Luxene 44 0.28 0.23 —0.05 
Vernonite 0.39 0.46 +-0.07 



















time is necessary at the lower tempera- 
ture in order to provide complete poly- 
merization. This procedure undoubtedly 
cures the thicker portions, but the thin 
palate portion may not fare so well,’ since 
the temperature in this region never 
reaches 100° C. at any time, with a con- 
sequent lower strength and hardness in 
the finished case. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that the case be maintained at the 
lower temperature for one and one-half 
hours, and then boiled for 30-60 minutes 
in addition. 


Dimensional Changes.—A _ shrinkage 
of the resin always occurs during 
polymerization, but it may be reasoned 
that this shrinkage may be _ over- 
come to a considerable extent by the 


TTuckfield, op. cit. p. 19. 
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does not affect the cleanliness of the 
denture. The magnitude of the linear 
change is not great, and it nearly com- 
pensates for the curing shrinkage as 
shown in the last column of Table I, 
which is the numerical difference be- 
tween columns 2 and 3. The increase 
in size is sufficient, however, to be of 
interest clinically, inasmuch as _ possibly 
it is sufficient to disturb the occlusion of 
the dentures, unless they have been sat- 
urated with water before the final ad- 
justment. A large part of the swelling is 
completed after a week’s immersion in 
water, but an increase in size can be 
measured experimentally for as long as 

8Skinner, E. W. and Cooper, E. N. Physical Proper- 
ties of Denture Resins. J.A.D.A. 30:1849 (Dec.) 1942. 

*Sweeney, W. T., Paffenbarger, G. C. and Beall, J. R. 


Acrylic Resins for Dentures. J.A.D.A. 29:10 (Jan.) 
1942. 

















six weeks. Since the water-saturated den- 
ture will shrink upon drying, the patient 
must be cautioned to keep it moist at all 
times. 

Warpage.—lIt is usually conceded by 
most impartial judges that, in general, 
the acrylic dentures do not fit as well 
as those made from vulcanite. Both 
types of materials exhibit approximately 
the same curing shrinking, but vulcanite 
does not swell in water — rather it 
shrinks.*° Consequently, these types of 
dimensional change per se cannot be 
blamed for the difference in fit. 


Elastic Strains 


The ,figure illustrates the fit of an ex- 
perimental specimen of a denture acrylic 


were present in the specimen (or den- 
ture) before its removal from the model. 
When the denture is removed, these 
strains are of such a type as to cause the 
buccal flanges to bend inward. 

Strains of this nature are always pres- 
ent to some extent in any thermoplastic 
resin after molding, and are known as 
processing strains. It is a well-established 
fact that methyl methacrylate monomer 
shrinks approximately 20 per cent in 
volume during polymerization. It is a 
reasonable assumption that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the denture base was 
originally composed of monomer; con- 
sequently, the volume shrinkage after 
curing should be in the neighborhood of 
5 per cent. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can the data for curing shrinkage 





Figure 
Fit of an experimental molding of polymethyl 


methacrylate. 


The denture resin was molded 


against the metal die, removed and replaced. 


resin on a metal die. The specimen was 
cured in boiling water against the same 
die, removed, and placed back, without 
pressure. The specimen can be forced to 
position, but in so doing, the “buccal” 
flanges are forced outward. Worner"™ 
has observed similar effects with a com- 
plete maxillary denture. It is obvious 
that this effect cannot be attributed to 
shrinkage alone, since the specimen fits 
the model rather well, with the exception 
of the “buccal” flanges. It must be as- 
sumed that strains of an clastic nature 


Ibid. 
"Tuckfield, op. cit. p. 16. 
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given in Table I be interpreted to be of 
such a magnitude. Obviously, if such a 
shrinkage did take place, the denture 
would be entirely inadequate as to fit. 
Therefore, it must be reasoned that some 
of the shrinkage was restrained by pres- 
sure, and thus the resin becomes strained 
in localized areas. Any strains introduced 
below the hardening temperature of the 
cured resin, will be manifested partially 
by a distortion immediately after re- 
moval from the cast; the remainder or 
inherent strains may be released, slowly, 
over a period of time during use, and 
thus cause a further distortion. 


We have studied’* the release of the 
latter type of strains over a period of 
twenty weeks,* using specimens similar 
to the one illustrated in the figure. Al- 
though warpages were observed, in our 
opinion they were too small to be of 
clinical importance to the fit of the den- 
ture. No important differences between 
the different trade brands listed in Table 
I were noted in this connection. Further- 
more, no differences in strain release were 
noted whether the resin was cooled 
rapidly or slowly after processing, or 
whether the processing was carried out 
by the usual compression method, or ac- 
complished by an injection molding 
process.’* Consequently, so far as these 
observations are indicative, it may be 
concluded that the acrylic denture base is 
dimensionally stable, from a_ clinical 
standpoint at least, once it is processed 
and saturated with water. 

Re pair.—It was found that" if the pre- 
viously mentioned specimens were heated 
in a water bath to 85° C. (185° F.), a 
noticeable warpage occurred. Obviously, 
the patient must be cautioned not to 
cleanse the denture in very hot water. 
Such an observation is further indicative 
of the difficulties to be expected in re- 
pairing broken dentures of polymethyl 
methacrylate. Worner,’* after consid- 
erable research on the subject, concludes, 
“To date no technique has been found 
which will prevent the distortion which 
takes place during curing or recuring.” 
He further indicates that the distortion 
during repair is often much worse than 
with vulcanite, and presents a serious 
problem. 


Types of Porosity 


Porosity in the denture base produces 
a localized strain area around each bub- 


"Cooper, E. N., and Skinner, E. W. Paper read 
before the annual meeting of the Dental Materials 
Group of the I.A.D.R. Mar. 1943. 

*Data to be published. 


Pryor, W. J. Injection Molding of Plastics for 
Dentures. J.A.D.A. 29:1400 (Aug.) 1942. 


“Tuckfield, op. cit, p. 17. 





ble or bleb, and generally weakens the 
denture. There are four types of poro- 
sity to be reckoned with. 

1. The first type, brought about by the 
boiling of the monomer when the rate of 
cure is too rapid, has already been dis- 
cussed. The bubbles invariably appear 
near the lingual surface of the denture, 
especially on a lower denture, since this 
is the area which will be most likely’ to 
retain the exothermic heat during the 
polymerization. Unfortunately, this type 
of porosity is seldom evident on the 
surface, and may not be visible in a pink 
resin. Its remedy has already been dis- 
cussed. 

2. A second type of porosity is caused 
by a lack of pressure during curing — 
usually because the mold has been under- 
packed. The pressure usually exerted in 
closure possibly raises the boiling point 
of the polymer-saturated monomer, and 
thus aids in the prevention of bubble 
formation to some extent. Such porosity 
occurs at room temperature if the resin 
is cured in air without pressure, but in 
this case the bubbles are probably 
a result of the evaporation of the mono- 
mer, rather than any excessive tempera- 
ture effect, unless an accelerator is pres- 
ent. Obviously, monomer evaporation 
might be a partial cause in the former 
case as well. 

This type of porosity is characterized 
by many irregularly shaped bubbles wide- 
ly distributed throughout the denture. 
They usually appear on the surface, and 
cause a pitted appearance. 

3. A porosity, with bubbles larger in 
size than the other two types and more 
or less localized in extent, may be due to 
packing the resin while it is still tacky, 
before it reaches the “dough” or plastic 
stage. 

The reason for this type of porosity is 
not entirely clear at the present time, but 
it is suggested that the cause may be cor- 
related with the amount of solution of the 
polymer in the monomer. Very likely 
the boiling point of the polymer-satura- 
ted monomer is increased sufficiently to 
aid in the prevention of bubble forma- 
tion during polymerization. On. this 
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basis, therefore, if a saturated solution is 
not attained, a porosity might occur dur- 
ing polymerization, even though the tem- 
perature of the water bath is held below 
the boiling point for the entire curing 
time. 

4. Often very small pits, or “pin 
points” are observed on the surface of the 
denture. According to Vernon,’ this 
effect is due to incomplete saturation of 
the powder particle with monomer. 
Small voids may be seen in the powder 
particles as observed with a microscope. 
Presumably these voids are opened dur- 
ing the processing, possibly during the 
solution stage, and therefore produce the 
fine pits in the finished denture. Vernon 
recommends that, after the final closure, 
the flask be allowed to remain in the 
clamp at room temperature for at least 
an hour before curing, in order to allow 
complete penetration of the monomer in- 
to the powder particle which presum- 
ably softens and yields to the pressure. 
He further states that this trouble is 
never encountered when the cake or pre- 
mixed gel is used. 

The strength of the denture acrylic 
resins can be relied upon as generally 
satisfactory, provided that the materials 
meet the American Dental Associa- 
tion Specification for Denture Base 
Acrylic Resin, and provided that the 
proper curing procedure is employed. 
Undercuring always produces a weak 
resin, as does any type of porosity. If a 
denture is fractured in the mouth, some 
defect in processing should be suspected, 
rather than blame the material itself. 


Low Impact Strength 


The polymethyl methacrylate resins, 
however, generally exhibit a compara- 
tively low impact strength’® (or “shatter 
strength” as it is sometimes improperly 
designated ). If such a denture is dropped 
or similarly mishandled, it will usually 
break. It is interesting to note that the 
vinyl-copolymer acrylic resin, “Luxene 
44,” exhibits nearly twice the impact 


Vernon, op. cit. 
Skinner, op. cit. p. 1848. 
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strength of the average polymethyl meth- 
acrylate resin. 

With all the different trade brands of 
denture acrylic resins available to the pro- 
fession, the bewildered dentist is apt to 
ask, “Which one shall I select?” Cer- 
tainly, any unknown office-to-office ped- 
dler of denture resins should not be pa- 
tronized ; the economy in price he offers is 
too often offset by poor quality. Too many 
dentists appear to be gullible victims of 
any product that carries the word 
“acrylic” or even “acryl-something-or- 
other,” whether it be a “magic” direct 
tooth-filling material, a denture reliner, or 
even an impression tray. As previously dis- 
cussed, even the best acrylic resins have 
their shortcomings, and it is, indeed, 
folly to believe that these resins are 
panaceas for all dental problems. 


Criterion of Selection 


The chief criterion of selection, with- 
out elaborate physical tests, is the certifi- 
cation on the container that the product 
is guaranteed to meet Tentative Ameri- 
can Dental Association No. 12 for Den- 
ture Base Material Acrylic Resin.*" This 
specification insures : 


1. The type of material to be used. 

2. The denture base will not be toxic 
or irritating to the oral tissues. 

3. The material will be free from dirt, 
grit, or other objectionable foreign 

‘materials. 

4. When the resin is processed accord- 
ing to instructions furnished by the 
manufacturer, the denture base will 
exhibit : 

a. Translucence 

b. A smooth glossy surface 

c. A smooth surface when pol- 
ished 

: d. A smooth unchipped surface 

when trimmed at room tem- 
perature 

e. No bubbles or voids 

f. Even distribution of color 

g. Stability of color 


MSweeney, W. T., Paffenbarger, G. C., and Beall, 
J. R. Tentative American Dental Association Specifi- 
cation No. 12 for Denture Base Material Acrylic Resin. 
J.A.D.A. 28:325 (Feb.) 1941. 


TABLE II 
CertirieD DENTURE Base Acry.ic REsINS AS OF JANUARY I, 1944 











MATERIAL 


FORM 














Acralite 
B-B 
Coralite 
Densene 
King’s 
Lang’s 
Lucitone 
Luxene 44 
Marvel 
Stryker’s 
Vernonite 
Vita-Lite 


Clear and pink, powder-liquid 
Clear and pink, powder-liquid 
Pink, powder-liquid 

Clear and pink, powder-liquid 
Pink, powder-liquid 

Pink, powder-liquid 

Pink and clear, powder-liquid, plastic cake 

Pink, plastic cake 

Pink, powder-liquid 

Pink, powder-liquid 

Clear and pink, plastic cake; pink, powder-liquid 
Clear and pink, powder-liquid 





5. The uncured material will have suf- 
ficient plasticity to mold easily. 

6. The cured resin will have sufficient 
strength for denture purposes, yet it 
will not be excessively brittle. 

7. The resin will not absorb more than 
a specified amount of water while in 
use, 

8. The solubility of the resin in the 
mouth fluids will be negligible. 

g. Adequate instructions for process- 
ing will be supplied by the manu- 
facturer. 

10. Each package of the resin will be 
labeled with a batch number so that 
it may be identified in case the 
material is faulty, or in case of a 
lack of production control by the 
manufacturer. 

11. The type of the resin will be indi- 
cated on the package, as well as the 
date of manufacture, and the rec- 
ommended method of storage. 

In addition to the guarantee of certifi- 

cation by the manufacturer, the Journal 
of the American Dental Association 


should be consulted from time to time 
as the lists of certified products are pub- 
lished. The latest published list’® (at the 
time this is written) of denture acrylic 
resins is reproduced in Table II. If the 
health of the patient is his first consider- 
ation, the dentist will not use any denture 
base material which is omitted from this 
list, or from future similar lists as they 
are revised from time to time. Since 
these lists appear about every six months, 
some manufacturer may certify his prod- 
uce ad interum, and, therefore, might be 
penalized unduly. If the dentist wishes 
to use such a material before the next 
list is published, he should write to the 
Secretary of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation Research Commission to verify 
the certification claimed by the manu- 
facturer. It is true that some of the 
materials listed in Table II may be bet- 
ter for certain purposes than some of the 
others, but at least all of them will be 
reliable —311 East Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 








September 17, 1944 


Dr. William P. Schoen, Jr., Editor 


The Illinois Dental Journal 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Dear Dr. Schoen: 


I have just received the September 
issue of the ILLINoIs DENTAL, JoURNAL 
and note under the Current News and 
Comment section an article headed 
“Army Ends ASTP Program for Dental 


Students” and containing the following 
statement “Undergraduate dental stu- 
dents and those who have completed or 
will complete pre-dental training this 
semester and who will enter an accred- 
ited dental school this year will be given 
the option of discharge or assignment 
to the Medical department. All others 
in the pre-dental program will be as- 
signed to the Medical department as 
enlisted men at the end of the current 
term.” 


May I point out that there was a 
previous directive issued by the Army 
which modified and changed the whole 
meaning of the directive that you pub- 
lished. Late in March of this year the 
Army issued a directive stating that pre- 
dental students who would complete their 
pre-dental courses in the term of which 
July 18 was a part and had been given 
acceptances to a dental school prior to 
April 1, 1944 would be given the choice 
of accepting a discharge from the Army. 


This directive apparently was not well 
publicized because very few of the pre- 
dental students made application to den- 
tal schools apparently feeling that the 
Army would take care of it because the 
Army was, after all, supervising their 
education. 


Therefore due to the above mentioned 
directives and due to the sudden and 


44) 


rather unexpected termination of the 
dental portion of the ASTP many stu- 
dents found themselves not in a position 
to accept a discharge in order to con- 
tinue their dental education but rather 
in the position of proceeding to - the 
medical corps as enlisted men. Not only 
did this put the students concerned in 
an uncompromising position but it 
caused a serious reduction in the en- 
rollment of the dental schools for the 
fall term. 


In view of the fact that we are all 
planning in some manner for a postwar 
health security, it seems ill advised to 
have wasted time and money on men 
who did not, finally, have a chance to 
attend dental school. 


Our serious shortage of dental stu- 
dents will be forcibly felt, not only at the 
present time, but also a few years hence 
when we will need dentists more than 
ever to care for the ever increasing num- 
ber of people who will seek dental care. 

I know that many of the leaders of 
dentistry have attempted to have the 
ruling changed but met with no success. 
However, I feel certain that if the mem- 
bers’ of organized dentistry were to be 
forcibly and clearly presented with the 
facts, they could be prevailed upon to 
act as one and aid in having this ruling 
changed by means of legislation. The 
pages of your journal present an ex- 
cellent medium for disseminating this 
vital and important information and 
would render a distinct public service by 
so doing. 


I am personally very much interested 
in current dental legislation and current 
dental problems and it is in this interest 
that I submit the above and not in any 
official capacity. 


Sincerely, 
Thomas E. Gilmore, Jr., D.D.S. 
Lt. (jg) U. S. Coast Guard. 








Joint Meeting 


Illinois State Dental Society 


and 


The Chicago Dental Society 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 15, 1944 


Program 


Morning Session—Room 14 


Speaker—Lloyd H. Dodd, of Decatur. 
Subject—“An Historical Survey of the Problem.” 
S peaker—Melvin Dollar, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Subject—‘Dental Needs and Dental Costs.” 


Afternoon Session—Room 14 


Speaker—Lon W. Morrey, of Chicago. 

Subject—“Dental Personnel.” 

Speaker—J. M. Wisan, of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Subject—“Dental Program and the Dental Profession.” 
Speaker—Allen O. Gruebbel, of Chicago. 
Subject—“Organizing the Community Health Services.” 


Evening Session—Red Lacquer Room 


Speaker—Don Gullet, of Toronto, Canada. 

Subject—“The Canadian Dental Program.” 
Speaker—Senator James E. Murray, of Montana. 
Subject—‘“Health Security in the United States.” 
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Joint Meeting 


An all-day Assembly on Dental Health Economics will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on Wednesday, November 15 under the joint sponsorship of the 
Illinois State Dental Society and the Chicago Dental Society. This program is 
offered to all members without charge by the sponsoring societies and members 
from adjoining states have also been invited to attend. The first session will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. in Room 14, the second at 2 p.m. also in Room 14 and the eve- 
ning session will start at 8 p.m. in the Red Lacquer Room. 

The Assembly program was designed to acquaint all members ,with the latest 
developments in fields associated with bringing better dental care to more of the 
American people. Speakers will discuss such problems as the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill, the proposal for compulsory dental health insurance in Canada, the 
need for increasing dental personnel, the cost of a dental program on a national 
scale and the role that organized dentistry, through its state and component so- 
cieties, can take in warding off undesirable programs. 

The Assembly will not present a uniform viewpoint since speakers were invited 
with a view to their ability to provide members with information which would 
lead to the formation of individual and personal opinions. 

Greater benefit will be obtained by those members who attend all of the sessions 
since the important survey of the problem will be the first topic under discussion. 
Following the formal paper of each speaker, there will be an interval for questions 
and discussion. 

The speakers on the Assembly program are : 


Dr. Lloyd Dodd, Decatur, Illinois, Member of the Council on Dental Health of 
the American Dental Association; Chairman of the Dental Health Education 
Committee of the Illinois State Dental Society. 

Mr. Melvin Dollar, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Resident Lecturer at the School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, and former secretary of the Committee on 
Economics of the American Dental Association; co-author of “A Survey of 
Dental Needs of Adults in the United States.” 

Dr. Lon W. Morrey, Chicago, Director of the Bureau of Public Relations and Sec- 
retary of the Professional Relations Committee of the Council on Dental. Health, 
American Dental Association. 

Dr. J. M. Wisan, Trenton, New Jersey, Dental Director, Department of Health, 
State of New Jersey. 

Dr. Allen O. Gruebbel, Executive Secretary of the Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association and former Dental Director of the state of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Don Gullet, Toronto, Canada, Secretary of the Canadian Dental Association. 

Senator James E. Murray, junior Senator from the State of Montana, co-author of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and sponsor of many bills of dental and social 
interest. Senator Murray was the author of two bills to appropriate funds 
to the United States Public Health Service to intensify dental research and 
has been a longtime student of the dental and medical problems in this country. 
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Organization—Omicron Kappa Up- 
silon had its inception with the class of 
1914 at Northwestern University Dental 
School. It was a committee from this 
class which submitted a petition to the 
faculty of the school, stating that it 
wanted to organize and found a national 
honorary fraternity similar to other hon- 
orary fraternities existing in leading 
universities at that time. The fraternity 
was to be for dental students exclusively, 
and election to be based on scholarship 
and character. The petition was sub- 
mitted on June 26, 1913 by R. H. Jirka, 
A. E. Hurt and E. Soucek. 


Faculty Committee 


A faculty committee composed of Dr. 
Herbert A. Potts, Dr. Arthur D. Black 
and Dr. C. R. E. Koch, appointed by 
Dr. G. V. Black counselled with the 
students in the preparation of a letter 
which was sent to the deans of fifty-one 
dental schools in the United States and 
Canada. A great deal of interest was 
shown in the proposed organization. 

The name and design of the insignia 
are credited to John C. Burg who, at the 
time, was acting as secretary to President 
Harris at Northwestern University. The 
words Omicron Kappa Upsilon and the 
key design are built upon the three 
words: conservation, teeth and health. 
John A. Scott, Professor of Greek at 
Northwestern University, supplied the 
correct terms expressing the three words. 
They are as follows: Soteria is the Greek 
for conservation, Odous for teeth, and 
Hygeia for health. The last two words 
were chosen and their initial letters 


Omicron Kappa Upsilon 
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Dentistry’s Tribute to the Undergraduate Student 


Omicron and Upsilon, coupled with the 
word Kappa (Greek for and), give the 
name Omicron Kappa Upsilon. The . 
letter Sigma, which stands for conserva- 
tion, appears as the larger symbol on the 
insignia enclosing the other letters. At 
a faculty meeting April 8, 1915, the 
design and insignia were approved. The 
established date for the organization of 
the society is 1914 and the date on the 
certificate of incorporation by the state 
of Illinois is March 15, 1915. The orig- 
inal certificate of incorporation was 
signed by Thomas L. Gilmer, Arthur D. 
Black, H. A. Potts, Fred W. Gethro and 
Charles R. E. Koch, and appears in the 
files of the Supreme Chapter. 

Early Meetings——During the interval 
of a year and a half the following schools 
were invited to join the movement: 
Northwestern University, University of 
Pittsburgh, Washington University, 
North-Pacific Dental College, Creighton 
University, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
State University, Vanderbilt University 
and the University of Minnesota. These 
schools met for the first time in Minne- 
apolis in June 1916 in conjuction with 
a meeting of the Institute of Dental 
Teachers. Dr. Thomas L. Gilmer was 
chosen as president, Dr. Arthur D. 
Black, vice-president, and Dr. Charles 
R. E. Koch, secretary-treasurer of the 
temporary organization. 


World War | 


The distractions of world war I re- 
sulted in a lapse of interest in the new 
organization although most of the origi- 














nal chapters functioned by conferring 
membership on honor students. It was 
not until 1921 during the meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association at Indianapolis 
that representatives of the chapters 
known to be in existence were called 
together by Dr. Arthur D. Black, who 
acted as temporary chairman. At that 
time the organization was revised and 
since then annual meetings of the Su- 
preme Chapter have been held regularly 
in conjunction with the 
meetings of the American 


Association of Dental 
Schools. 
Constitution 


Constitution.—The or- 
iginal constitution func- 
tioned until March 25, 
1929 when a revised con- 
stitution and by-laws was 
adopted at the Chicago 
meeting. The changes 
made pertained particu- 
larly to conduct of the 
component chapters. At this time there 
were twenty-five chapters on the roll and 
a total membership of 2,049. A third 
and last revision of the constitution and 
by-laws was presented and adopted at 
the Baltimore meeting March 16, 1937. 
This revision was very largely due to the 
intensive efforts of a committee headed 
by Dr. Walter H. Wright of Beta Chap- 
ter. There are today thirty-six active 
chapters with a membership roll of 
6,000. 

_ Ideals——Dr. Abram Hoffman’s words, 
“Omicron Kappa Upsilon directs its ef- 
forts to effect a unity of purpose in the 
component chapters; and to widen the 
interest of undergraduates in our Society, 
thus stimulating a desire for membership 
in the ‘Scholastic Honor Society of Stu- 


‘Hoffman, Dr. Abram. Historical Review, Part 1, 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon, p. 10. 








George W. Teuscher 





dents of Dentistry,’ and the first duty in 
furthering the purposes of this Society 
is to honor dental students for excellence 
in scholarship and character. If we con- 
centrate our thoughts and efforts in be- 
half of students then Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon will render a valued service in 
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the educational program of dentistry. 
These words express the basic ideal of 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon. The society 
recognizes too, that there exists a great 
number of men who did 
deserving work as under- 
graduate students before 
their alma mater organ- 
ized chapters. Such per- 
sons can be_ honored 
through the retroactive 
clause in the constitution 
and by-laws. Further, it 
was never desirous of the 
founders of Omicron 
Kappa Upsilon to bar 
forever the chances - of 
men gaining recognition 
after graduation. There- 
fore, each component 
chapter is permitted to elect one honor- 
ary member annually. The officers and 
members of Omicron Kappa Upsilon 
have tried always to maintain the selec- 
tion of new members on a basis of strict 
scholarship, achievement and character, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it will be kept so. 


Gratitude 


The present officers, and I am sure 
every member of Omicron Kappa Upsi- 
lon, wish to thank the editor of the 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL for this oppor- 
tunity to tell the members of the dental 
profession about an honor society exist- 
ing primarily to recognize scholarship 
and character among undergraduate stu- 
dents.—George W. Teuscher, secretary- 
treasurer. 





‘ 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of historical sketches of the various com- 
ponents of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety to be presented by the JOURNAL. 
These combined sketches will present an 
interesting history of the make-up and 
growth of the state society. 


The Decatur District Component So- 
ciety of the Illinois State Dental Society 
was organized on February 9, 1905. The 
organization was in accordance with the 
plans set up by the Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the state society. Arthur D. 
Black was chairman of that committee 
and serving with him were G. Walter 
Dittmar and A. H. Peck. 

The state had been divided into areas 
wherein the membership might find suit- 
able railway service to a central point. 
The original Decatur district comprised 
Macon’ and Moultrie counties. There 
were about thirty dentists in this district 
and Decatur was the principal city. The 
first name of our society was the Macon- 
Moultrie Component Society. 

O. T. Eddy had been in correspond- 
ence with Dr. Black’s committee and a 
meeting was arranged. The plans for the 
reorganization of the state society were 
explained in detail at this meeting. After 
a brief discussion, those present formally 
started our local society upon its career 
with A. S. Waltz as president and E. T. 
Evans as secretary. The minutes of this 
meeting are interesting reading and in- 
dicate an enthusiastic wish to establish 
a local dental society in our community. 

In 1905 the state society was forty 
years old. Its largest membership up to 
that time was 450 in 1904. By 1905 the 
membership had risen to 1,311 following 
the reorganization effort. Barely 200 
members attended the annual meetings, 
but those that did attend were a serious, 
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Il. Decatur 


enthusiastic group, these grand old men 
of Illinois dentistry. There were no local 
societies throughout the state with the 
exception of Cook county. The Chicago 
Dental Society’s Midwinter meeting in 
January and the state society meeting in 
May were the society meetings most 
earnest men attended. Dentistry then 
knew gold foil as the supreme filling 
agent ; silicious cements, gold inlays, cast- 
ing and block type anesthesia were un- 
known; orthodontia was just beginning 
to be a specialty. Motor cars were un- 
dreamed of as we now know them with 
our state highways. 

In 1906 the Macon-Moultrie society 
had thirty members, of which nine are 
still living. In the beginning meetings 
were held three times a year. The meet- 
ings were usually preceded by a dinner 
with its fun and friendship. Interesting 
programs with discussions by everyone 
present were furnished by the group 
membership. Good fellowship was em- 
phasized and old members recall that 
our Macon-Moultrie men were com- 
mented upon as noteworthy for their 
fraternal spirit and their high record of 
attendance at the annual meetings of 
the state society. These state meetings 
have always been cherished occasions for 
the programs and fun enjoyed at them. 
The first meetings attended in motor cars 
were big events, albeit sometimes a bit 
marred by rain and muddy roads. 

As our highway system developed, the 
original area of the Decatur society en- 
larged to include Christian, Shelby and 
Piatt counties. Decatur is the principal 
meeting place although the society 
boundaries now include Taylorville, 
Pana, Shelbyville, Sullivan and Monti- 
cello. The membership at present is 
about eighty. Meetings are held monthly 
from September to April inclusive, with 














1944 Officers of Decatur Society 





Left to Right: B. H. Tedrow, president; W. W. Winter, 
Secretary; L. L. Grissom, vice-president. 


occasionally an afternoon and evening 
meeting program. 

Decatur has been host to the annual 
meeting of the state society three times, 
1883, 1923 and 1930. It has furnished 
the state society with one president, 
J. F. F. Waltz in 1913; three vice-presi- 
dents, A. S. Waltz in 1899, H. A. Vaughn 
in 1924 and E. T. Evans in 1931; and 
one secretary, J. F. F. Waltz in 1910, 
Igtt and 1912. Many clinicians and 
essayists have also come from our society. 

Notable occasions for our group have 
included lectures by C. N. Johnson, A. D. 
Black, John P. Buckley, Arthur G. 
Smith, F. E. Roach, R. E. MacBoyle, 
and fifty year anniversaries to O. G. 
Collins, John E. Elslager and A. S. 
Waltz. 

A very happy exchange of meetings 
with the G. V. Black Dental Society 
has been featured many times, and for 
many years almost our entire membership 
attended the meetings of the Eastern 
Illinois Dental Society. 

In 1918 our society sponsored a week’s 
course on dentures with M. M. House as 
lecturer. The meeting was held in Deca- 
tur, and practitioners came from many 
places for this outstanding event. 

Our society had the unique distinction 
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as early as 1909, we believe, of being 
the only local society outside of Cook 
county to possess an extraction specialist. 
He was O. G. Collins, who has now re- 
tired, but who, we feel, should have 
authored a treatise on the “Ethics of a 
Specialist in Exodontia,” so fine was his 
grasp of a sense of justice to the patient 
and referring dentist in such a relation- 
ship. 

Starting as a Decatur boy, Linn Cruse 
has developed a dental laboratory organ- 
ization and service with ability and ethi- 
cal conduct of such a high degree that 
the Decatur District society likes to feel 
that it has had a share in such an achieve- 
ment and is proud to accord its leaders 
society associate memberships. 


The Macon-Moultrie society evolved 
an idea for its own library under the 
custody of the Decatur Public Library. 
Books were purchased and each year 
copies of the Review, Dental Cosmos 
and other publications were bound until 
the library contained between thirty and 
forty volumes in charge of the society 
librarian. In 1914 fire destroyed the 
building in which Dr. Vaughn, the li- 
brarian, maintained an office and the en- 
tire collection was lost. This occurred 

(Continued on page 466) 









EDITORIAL 








JOINT MEETING NOVEMBER I5 
(Illinois State and Chicago Dental Societies) 


Probably one of the most important functions of the coming dental society year 
in this area is the joint, one-day meeting to be given by the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety and the Chicago Dental Society on Wednesday, November 15. This meeting 
is significant both because it is a joint meeting and because of its scope. There have 
not been many joint meetings of the Illinois mother society and its largest compo- 
nent, the Chicago Dental Society. 

It is important in scope because it deals with one of the most vital problems the 
dentist faces today, the problem of the socialization of dentistry. Harold Hillenbrand, 
editor of the Mid-Monthly issue of the Journal of the American Dental Association, 
and himself an authority in this field of socialization, is program chairman for both 
the state and Chicago societies. He has assembled a very talented group of speakers 
on this topic. Headliner will probably be Senator James E. Murray, co-sponsor of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. Because this bill is the specific legislation which 
has currently raised a storm in the field of socialization it will be extremely interest- 
ing to the dental profession to hear Senator Murray. 


This joint meeting will clarify for the dentist the latest trends in the field of the 
socialization of dentistry. Each of the speakers chosen is an authority in the par- 
ticular field of his subject. The program as outlined is as follows: Morning Session: 
“A Historical Review of the Problem,” Lloyd H. Dodd, of Decatur ; “Dental Needs 
and Dental Costs,” Melvin Dollar, of Ann Arbor, Michigan; Afternoon Session: 
“Dental Personnel,” Lon W. Morrey, of Chicago ; “Dental Program and the Dental 
Profession,’ J. M. Wisan, of Trenton, New Jersey; “Organizing the Community 
Health Services,” Allen A. Gruebbel, of Chicago ; Evening Program: “The Canadian 
Dental Program,” Don Gullett, of Toronto, Canada ; “Health Security in the United 
States,” Senator James E. Murray, of Montana. 


IS OUR WAR OVER? 


The American public as you know is enthusiastic about the end of the European 
war. All talk is optimistic, almost as though the war was already won. As we think 
about it and read the casualty lists we realize that this is not true. Even if it were 
true and the war in Europe ended tomorrow or last week before this editorial could 
go to press, the most optimistic among us would still look with a sidelong glance at 
the far flung war against Japan. We have the Jap by his big ears but we still have 
to beat him decisively. 

So, this is a straightforward appeal to the dentists of Illinois—please do not lessen 
any of your war efforts. The Red Cross still needs blood donors, bandages and 
funds; the salvage drive for paper and metals is just as important now as it was 
six months ago. Above all else the war is still costing a tremendous sum of money 
each day. 

We dentists, together with all peoples of the United States cannot yet afford to 
slacken in the small contribution we are consistently making toward winning the war. 
For practical purposes every dollar we invest in war bonds brings the war a little 
closer to its just end. We should continue to buy the normal number of bonds 
pledged each month plus whatever extras we can buy during the period of the com- 
ing Sixth War Loan.—W. P.S., Jr. 
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Discuss Altering Dental Practice Act 


and Bill to License Dental Hygienists 


On Sunday, October 1, the Committee 
on Public Policy of the Illinois State 
Dental Society held an open meeting in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The purpose 
of this meeting was twofold: to take 
suggestions on the content of a bill to be 
prepared for licensing dental hygienists 
in Illinois and to secure ideas on altera- 
tion of the Dental Practice Act, particu- 
larly as it affects laboratories and their 
dealings with the public. 


Members Present 


John Green, chairman, presided with 
the committee composed of Ben Sher- 
rard, C. B. Clarno, R. I. Humphrey, and 
H. S. Melichar. The following dentists 
were present at one or both discussions : 
President Ned Arganbright, President- 
elect R. W. McNulty, Treasurer Robert 
G. Kesel, Arno L. Brett, Harry Hartley, 
James Keith, T. C. Starshak, Harold J. 
Noyes, Harold Oppice, Robert Wells, 
Charles W. Freeman, Joseph Zielinski, 
Frank Hurlstone, Ira Williams and J. S. 
Grimson; C. E. Chamberlain, W. A. 
McKee, Harold Welch and E. F. 
Wendel, members of the State Board of 
Dental Examiners were also in attend- 
ance; also present was Mr. Goshkin, 
attorney for the Chicago Dental Society, 
Mr. Tyrrell, attorney for the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, Mr. 
Fox, attorney for the A.D.A., Mr. Rogers 
from the Council of Social Agencies, 
Miss Maas and Miss Olson. 


Previous Discussions 


For the past several years much dis- 
cussion, pro and con, has taken place on 
the licensing of dental hygienists. At the 
Ad Interim Committee meeting of the 
state society, Dec. 6, 1942 a motion was 


*Committee name since changed to Committee on 
Public Policy. 
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made by W. E. Mayer as follows: “That 
the Legislative Committee be instructed 
to prepare a proposed bill for licensure 
of the oral hygienist in Illinois, to be pre- 
sented to the Executive Council in May 
for consideration.” Motion seconded by 
Acton and passed. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Executive Council May 10, 
1943, Chairman John Green read the 
Legislative Committee report on the 
proposed licensure of dental hygienists. 
On motion of Frank Hurlstone the re- 
port was referred back to the Legislative 
Committee* for further consideration, to 
be reported at the next Council meeting. 
No report was given at the next meeting. 
Finally, at its last meeting of the current 
year, the Executive Council instructed 
the Committee on Public Policy to pre- 
pare a bill on the licensure of the dental 
hygienist for presentation to the council 
at their next meeting. 


Meeting Successful 


The open meeting of October 1 was 
therefore called to secure suggestions 
from all interested parties as to what this 
bill could and should contain. Out of 
the meeting came many valuable pro- 
posals to be contained in such a bill, in 
the opinions of those present. These 
proposals the committee will consider 
in formulating the bill proper. 


Question of Laboratories 


During the afternoon open meeting on 


.the same day the question of changing 


the Illinois Dental Practice Act was dis- 
cussed. Of chief interest was the problem 
of so altering the Act as to protect the 
public from certain illicit denture lab- 
oratories who are advertising directly to 


the public. 








HERE and THERE 











Those Odeur boys who were respon- 
sible for the smell of new mown hay in 
an otherwise very medicinal smelling 
hospital have been busy again. They 
are now giving fragrance to commercial 
enterprises. Tweed suits, for example, 
are ofttimes sprayed with an expensive 
smell. Costly Scottish woolens have a 
peat-marsh odeur that the sniff detectives 
have reproduced by dissolving powdered 
peat in gasoline (odorless) which is then 
- sprayed on ordinary tweeds to give them 
that smart aroma. The tired business 
girl isn’t forgotten either by these fel- 
lows. They are now busily going about 
making carbon paper, pencils and type- 
writer ribbons smell like carnations, just 
to make the old grind more zestful. And it 
probably does. Linoleum, inks, oils and 
paints are being doctored for smell and 
you can even get wallpaper that smells 
like it looks (flower patterns). Even 
the dollar bill, something one doesn’t 
turn his nose up at regardless of its odeur, 
has its day in the Smell Laboratory. 
Some banks are spraying bills with fra- 
grant antiseptics before putting them back 
into circulation, their unsung contribu- 
tion to the general morale. Not all the 
work of these Smell experts is so airily 
pleasant. There’s a big western mine 
which wanted fumes the smellier the 
better, to use as an alarm in case of fire 
or other dangers within the mine, since 
sound wouldn’t penetrate the heavy 
walls. The odeur boys came up with 
butyl mercaptain, which is really Es- 
sence de’ Polecat. This is piped into 
the ventilating system and spreads po- 
tent alarm throughout the mine in a 
matter of seconds. Parenthetically, one 
wonders if a real polecat with Axis lean- 
ings couldn’t do a bit of neat sabotage 
in a place like that. 


Turtles Are Fun 


Chelonophiles are few and far be- 
tween. All small boys belong to this 
mystic order of turtle lovers, at some 
time or other, and keep it up until an 
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exasperated parent finds one in his bed. 
That is always the last straw and out 
go the turtles never to come back. But 
a Washington society woman has de- 
veloped this turtle business as a hobby. 
She’s been working at it for nearly half 
a generation and has acquired so much 
interesting information that she’s written 
a book about it. Once started on her 
career she acquired turtles by the dozen. 
She kept them in a pleasant garden be- 
hind her house. Just now she has 45 
turtles of assorted species. Her turtles 
know her voice, and come when she 
calls them. Some of them even conde- 
scend to recognize her husband and one 
of them, Virginia, casually gets up on 
her hind legs when she wants to increase 
her reach—a truly astonishing feat, con- 
sidering a turtle’s build. Turtle society 
as lived in this garden is normally placid, 
unmarked by the bickerings that fre- 
quently arise among livelier animals. The 
economics of turtledom seems to be non- 
competitive ; at any rate, turtles do not 
fight over food or a place to dig in for 
the winter. They accept the companion- 
ship of strangers with equanimity; one 
made friends with a squirrel, another 
with a duck. There seems to be just 
one dependable way to start a turtle 
fight : two males and one female. Which 
goes to show, perhaps, that turtles aren’t 
as cold-blooded as formal zoological 
classification would make out. 


How To Pick Locks 


The Nelson-Hall folks of Chicago have 
just gotten out a new brochure and 
there’s no doubt but what their current 
offerings are not without a fillip of va- 
riety. You can get anything from “The 
Road to Culture” (No. 6482277, $1.67) 
to “How to Start a Chili Parlor” (No. 
goS1016, 47c). For your own postwar 
dev@opment, you can have “Complete 
Auctioneering Course” (No. 368944, 
$1.87) because it teaches you how to sell 
people who do not plan to buy. There’re 
likely to be quite a few people like that 




















in the sweet bye and bye. It wouldn’t 
be practical, like the foregoing, but you 
certainly should be intrigued by “The 
Law of the Sea” (No. 25S2405, $4.97). 
It’s a reference work for mariners, mer- 
chants and passengers. Covers yacht, 
tow-boats, floats, dredges and all ocean- 
going craft. The “Five-Way Dictionary” 
(No. 64S2050, $1.87) is fascinating, 
too. Its subtitle is “Medical, Photogra- 
phy, Gardening, Radio and Poultry.” 
There’s a book for everyman’s mood. 
They’ve got one timely course that every 
young feller should consider—“Black- 
smithing and Horseshoeing” (No. 35723, 
$1.97). The blurb says this instruction 
is fresh from the anvil. That sounds 
a bit strenuous but a whole future could 
be wound up in this one (No. 83854 at 
$2.87)—‘“Locksmithing Course,” which, 
believe it or not, promises to teach the 
purchaser how to pick locks. Just to 
make sure that you’re sold, hook, line 
and sinker, the Nelson-Hall outfit put 
in a canny little insert to the effect that 
50 per cent can be deducted from the 
established prices on account of they 
need warehouse space in double-quick 
time. 


Maybe there’s something in the song, 
“There’s Something About a Soldier.” 
The coming presidential election is a re- 
minder that twenty-five army officers, 
during the history of the Republic, have 
been nominees for the Presidency of the 
United States. Yet history fails to dis- 
close a single officer of the navy has 
ever been honored with such a nomina- 
tion by either major political party. 
Could this be due to the fear of that 
“wife in every port” story and to what 
might happen as to the women’s vote? 
. . . Which, for no good reason, reminds 
one of that town down in Guatemala, a 
beautiful clean little town, too, where 
men have to be begged to accept public 
office. Every adult male holds not only 
one office, but passes through a literal 
hierarchy of offices. When he emerges 


from the highest, he at last can relax. 
He becomes an elder and as an elder 
he helps choose the officials each suc- 
ceeding year. 


No official gets any sal- 
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ary. Instead, it costs him time and 
money to stay in office, as occasionally 
he has to come thru with a barrel of 
liquor. Some have tried to reduce this 
to half a barrel but have made no head- 
way, as yet. All in all, some quaint, 
but rather nice customs. 

A co-ordinator is a man who brings 
organized chaos out of regimented con- 
fusion. A conference is a group of men, 
who individually can do nothing, but as 
a group can meet and decide that noth- 
ing can be done. A Statistician is a man 
who draws a mathematically precise line 
from an unwarranted assumption to a 
foregone conclusion. An efficiency ex- 
pert is a man who knows less about your 
business than you do, and gets more for 
telling you how to run it than you could 
possibly make out of it, even if you ran 
it right instead of the way he told you 


‘to. A consultant is an ordinary man 


who is a long way from home. An econ- 
omist is a man who has a Phi Beta 
Kappa key on one end of his watch 
chain and no watch on the other. . . 
If you’re figure conscious, these statis- 
tics will make you feel guilty or virtuous, 
according to whether you indulge or re- 
sist. To work off the calories contained 
in two pieces of candy, it’s necessary to 
trot one mile. Three tablespoonfuls of 
rich cream equal five miles on your bi- 
cycle; one piece of cake equals one hour 
digging in your victory garden—what 
you might call, calories to burn. . . . For 
families with $5 0-0 to $10,000 a year 
income, the cost of bringing up a child 
to the age of eighteen averages $20,785. 
The total cost breaks down into some- 
thing like the following: cost of birth, 
$750; food, $3,628; clothing, $1,697; 
shelter, $5,774; education, $283; medi- 
cal care, $846 ; transportation and recre- 
ation, $2,787; sundries, $572. Added to 
this is a mortality charge of $212 and 
interest on the money expended, com- 
pounded annually at the rate of 24 per 
cent of $4,238 for the eighteen years. 
Now if you send the youngster to col- 
lege the figures mount like this—but on 
second thought, it’s probably better not 
to go into that subject at all—James H. 
Keith. 









Philip Sparrow 


On Cryptography 3 


When Lysander of Sparta, who lived in 405 B.C.,.wanted to send*to one of his 
generals a message not intended for prying eyes, he used one of two methods: if 
there were no great hurry, he shaved the head of a slave, wrote the communication 
on the fellow’s pate, let the hair grow in, and started him on his way. Or if the 
message was urgent, he used a small round baton called a scytale, on which he wound 
in spiral fashion a soft leather belt, and then wrote his message along the length of 
the stick ; when the belt was unwound it showed only a meaningless jumble of letters 
and fragments. But his generals had similar-sized batons, and it was simple for them 
by rewinding the belt to discover Lysander’s orders. Suetonius, the Walter Winchell 
of ancient Rome, says that Julius Caesar used a secret cipher which consisted merely 
of shifting the alphabet by four spaces: thus, if Caesar wanted an a, he used an e, if 
a b an f, and so on. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, is said to have written a running 
story of his life into several of Shakespeare’s plays by means of a cipher; and the 
whole wild argument over the authorship of the plays began with that crackpot idea. 

Ciphers and codes—which are classed under the general term of cryptography, 
or secret writing intended for the purpose of conveying information to but a few 
chosen people—seem to be the particular joy and necessity of kings, diplomats, 
tramps, lovers, thieves, generals, and schoolboys. Especially in wartime is it impera- 
tive that communications be secret, because it would play hob with one side’s plans 
if the enemy immediately knew what movements were contemplated, and acted to 
stop them. Ciphers in the last war had a tremendous role, and actually accounted 
in large measure for the defeat of Germany ; in the present struggle, only one small 
story has leaked out about them ; but that story told us that it was through the efforts 
of the cryptanalytic department in Washington that Axis messages sent to Germany 
Irom Argentina were broken down, resulting in Secretary Hull’s stern denunciation 
of Argentina. It will be many years before the story is completely revealed, and per- 
haps it will never be. 

In wartime, then, it is only natural that there be a renewed interest in this fascinat- 
ing and complicated science. This enthusiasm is rather curiously handled ; by a tacit 
and coy agreement, libraries in the Chicagoland area have withdrawn all books on 
cryptography from their shelves for the duration; yet for one dollar one may buy, 
over the counter in any bookstore, a reprint of one of the best books on codes and 
ciphers—Fletcher Pratt’s “Secret and Urgent.” One sometimes wonders just how 
a librarian’s mind functions.* 

In the layman’s opinion, there is no distinction between the terms code and cipher, 
yet for the cryptographer they are miles apart. A code entails the use of a code-book, 
of which there must be many carefully guarded copies, on the field of battle, at the 
headquarters in the rear, and at the office of the general staff. Should a copy be 
lost, stolen, or photographed by the enemy, a whole new book must be composed, 
printed, and distributed. The code-books that the battleships of our navy carry are 
bound in lead, and are the first things to be thrown overboard in case of disaster. 
In a code-book, groups of five letters are arranged alphabetically, although the 
meanings of the groups are not close together. Thus, a message such as AWKLM 
AWKLN might when deciphered mean: “Am arriving at [AWKIM] five a.m.” 
[AWKLN]. The advantages of a code-book are several: economy, because one 


*No offense intended to the very capable Mrs. Josephine P. Hunt of the A.D.A.! 
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five-letter group may stand for a whole phrase; security, unless the book is stolen ; 
and exactness in transmission. 

Ciphers, on the other hand, are quite different. Here, each letter of the message 
to be sent is represented by another letter or character—or sometimes two or more 
letters represent only one letter of the plain-text message. They are of three kinds, 
the first of which is known as substitution. In a substitution cipher, some letter or 
character other than the one to be sent stands for the intended letter. The Julius 
Caesar cipher is one of these. For example, using a basic equivalent of A plain= 
D cipher, the word “Caesar” would be enciphered FDHVDU. There are hundreds 
of elaborations and complications that have been developed from this idea, the 
number of them limited only by the imagination and ingenuity of the inventors— 
and yet they are all easily solved. In every modern language, certain letters appear 
more often than others ; in English, the order of descending frequency is ET AO N 
ISHRDLU. The cryptanalyst takes a frequency count, juggles a bit, and if he 
finds that in the secret message which he has intercepted the letter P occurs more 
times than any other, the chances are that it is the equivalent of the letter EZ. 

A second type is transposition. In this, no substitution of the original letters is 
made ; they themselves are used, but are scrambled in accordance with a plan previ- 

ILNI DNA JUNL 
ously agreed upon. The simplest form is something like this: LIOS ETL ORA 
—which the sender would transmit by horizontal lines: ILNID NAJUN LLIOS 
ETLOR A; it is called a “rail-fence” cipher. The varieties possible here are perhaps 
more endless than those of the substitution method ; squares, rhomboids, trapezoids, 
geometrical patterns may be used; differing routes may be taken through the 
patterns; pre-established key-words may change from day to day, and so on. It 
may be said here, in passing, that there is no cipher which cannot be broken, if the 
cryptanalyst is given sufficient time and enough intercepted material to work upon. 
The only purpose of ciphers in wartime is to delay the enemy in his translation of 
the cipher until the information it contains is no longer of any value to him. 

A third method is concealment; the Baconian cipher already mentioned may be* 
regarded as this, because with it one can send a simple communication, a seemingly 
innocent discussion about friends or the weather, and have it carry a hidden mean- 
ing. Here, too, we get into the dark and mysterious world of Mata Hari, the world 
of the seductive and slinking spy and the espionage novel—with secret inks and 
formulae to write invisible messages on cigarette paper, or between the lines of open 
letters, or hidden—as in Marlene Dietrich’s movie Dishonored—in the notes of a 
piano concerto. Although this is an extremely exciting branch of cryptography, it 
is never practiced on the battlefield, but only in back-of-the-line espionage ; and the 
chemical division of G-2 is adequately equipped to handle such things. 

There is an immense literature on cryptography, and no political crisis, war, or 
international relationship exists without secret writing. There are thousands of 
exciting stories—such as the almost‘unbelievable accomplishment of Maj. H. O. 
Yardley in breaking the Japanese diplomatic code used at the Washington Naval 
Conference in 1922, and the destruction of the German U-boat fleet in November 
1917. 

For those who might like to try their hand, here is a little message in a Caesar 
substitution, with a A plain=L cipher : nee 

LWWAS LDPDZ QESPH LCHTW WMPZG 
PCTYX LJZYP YTYPQ ZFCPT RSELO 
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AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS' ASSOCIATION 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


THE STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OCTOBER 15-18 


PROGRAM 


Sunday, October 15, 1944 
FIRST MEETING BOARD OF TRUSTEES—Oficial Suite. 


Monday, October 16, 1944 
REGISTRATION. 


FIRST MEETING HOUSE OF DELEGATES—Room No. 20. 


Invocation—REVEREND Paut SHELDON JouNsoN, D.D. Executive Sec- 
retary the Chicago Presbytery. 


Greetings—Miss Maureen Otson, President, Illinois State Oral Hy- 
gienists Association. 


Response to Greetings—Muss Sopuie Gurevice, ist Vice President, 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


President’s Address—Mrs. IsaABELL KeENpRIck, President, American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


ComMITTEE REPORTS 


“The Dental Needs of the American Population.” Dr. Henry Ket, 
Senior Dental Officer, United States Public Health Service. 


LUNCHEON—Dining Room No. 1. 
SECOND MEETING BOARD OF TRUSTEES—Offcial Suite. 


TOUR OF AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION HEADQUAR- 
TERS, 222 East Superior Street. 


TEA—Guests of the Dental School, Northwestern University and the 
Illinois State Oral Hygienists’ Association. 


Tuesday, October 17, 1944 
CONFERENCE BREAKFAST—Conference Room (lower level). 
SECOND MEETING HOUSE OF DELEGATES—Room No. 20. 
State and Committee Reports. 
RECESS. 


THIRD MEETING HOUSE OF DELEGATES—Room No. 20. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


MEETING OF NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS AND BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES—Official Suite. 
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CURRENT NEWS 






AND COMMENT 








ILLINOIS HOSTS TO 
A.D.A. DELEGATES 


On October 16, 17 and 18 the Illinois 
State Dental Society and the Chicago 
Dental Society will play host to the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Dental Association. The meeting will be 
held in the Stevens hotel in Chicago. 

At 8 am., October 16, the Illinois 
delegation will meet for breakfast. One 
of the orders of business at the breakfast 
will be the receiving of nominations for 
trustee of the Eighth District. This an- 
nouncement is made by Howard C. 
Miller, present trustee, whose term ex- 
pires this year. 

On October 16 at 12:30 p.m. a com- 
plimentary luncheon will be given by the 
sponsoring societies to the delegates from 
other states who are in attendance at the 
meeting. The luncheon will be held in 
the Tower Ballroom of the hotel. Bruce 
Thomas, war correspondent, will speak 
on “We Return To Conquer” which is a 
graphic description of D Day and the 
resulting campaign in France. Robert I. 
Humphrey and Robert G. Kesel are in 
charge of arrangements for the affair. 

The President’s Dinner will be held on 
October 17. A fellowship hour from 
6:30 to 8:00 p.m. will precede the din- 
ner. This will be held in the North 
Assembly Room. The dinner will com- 
mence at 8:00 p.m. in the North Ball- 
room which adjoins the Assembly Room. 
There will be no speaker but fine enter- 
tainment will be provided. Tickets are 
$5.00 each and prior to the meeting may 
be purchased through the Secretary’s 
Office at the American Dental Associa- 
tion. During the meeting the tickets will 
be on sale at the hotel. All members of 


organized dentistry are invited to attend 
the dinner honoring Capt. Wells. The 
affair will be stag. Frank J. Hurlstone is 
chairman for the evening. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 
SET FOR STEVENS HOTEL 


The 81st annual Midwinter meeting of 
the Chicago Dental Society will be held 
February 12-15, 1945 at the Stevens 
hotel in Chicago. 


As in previous years the meeting will 
consist of a series of practical and inter- 
esting essays, limited attendance clinics, 
question and answer periods and table 
clinics. The meeting will also include a 
large commercial exhibit at which all 
important fi-ms in the dental field will 
be represented. 


George W. Hax is general chairman of 
the meeting. 


RULES FOR OVERSEAS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


In a clarification of Christmas mailing 
instructions, the War Department has re- 
minded that normal size limitations on 
parcels apply at Christmas time as well 
as throughout the rest of the year. 


However, it was stated that the Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15 deadline on 
mailing of Christmas parcels would be 
extended for those going overseas shortly 
before or after October 15 if those wish- 
ing to mail parcels will present a change 
of address notification received after Sep- 
tember 30 to postal authorities at the 
time of mailing the gifts. 


CAPT. TARTRE LEAVES 
GREAT LAKES 


Capt. J. A. Tartre, dental officer of 
the gth naval district and senior dental 
officer at Great Lakes: Naval Training 
Center for some time, left his posts on 
September 16 to become dental cfficer of 
the 13th naval district with headquar- 
ters in Seattle, Washington. Capt. Paul 





G. White has come from Seattle to be- 
come dental officer of the 9th naval dis- 
trict and Capt. R. P. Irons, who was 
Capt. Tartre’s assistant, had been named 
senior dental officer at Great Lakes. 


NEWS OF CHICAGO 
DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


On September 23, at a joint gradua- 
tion for the medical and dental schools 
fifty-one dental students were given di- 
plomas by the Reverend Douglas A. 
Pearl, S.J., acting president of Loyola 
University ; the students were presented 
by Dr. Robert W. McNulty, Dean of the 
Dental School. The address to the grad- 
uates was made by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Aristeo V. Simoni, Chaplain Colonel, 
U.S.A. (Ret.) 


Because of the accelerated program the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Den- 
tal School of Loyola University, held 
graduation exercises in September in- 
stead of the traditional June. The ban- 
quet tendered to the graduating class by 
the University was held at the Lake 
Shore Club the evening of September 21, 
1944; the invocation was given by the 
Reverend James T. Hussey, S.J., Regent. 
The Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
gave the salutation to the class for the 
President and the University. Capt. 
Benyaurd B. Wygant, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
talked for the navy, and Maj. George 
M. Waters talked for the army. The 
Class History was given by Errington 
O. Pitzer, the Prophecy by Walter G. 
Niedzwiadek and the Valedictory by 
Robert H. Black. Dr. Harold Oppice, 
who had a son graduating with the 
class, talked to the students for the 
dental faculty. The following men who 
graduated Cum Laude were presented 
with keys in the honorary dental fra- 
ternity Omicron Kappa Upsilon: Rob- 
ert H. Black, Richard G. Handschu, 
Walter G. Niedzwiadek, John J. O’Con- 
nell and Errington E. Pitzer. 
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As the fall term of school opens on 
September 25, the most conspicuous 
change at the college is that brought 
about by the discontinuance of the Army 
Specialized Training Program. Except 
for the relatively small number of navy 
men, all students will be back on civilian 
status. At the close of the last term the 
army gave the students of the freshmen, 
sophomore, and junior years the choice 
of being discharged or of transferring, 
within the army, to the medical division 
to become assistants in that field. With- 
out exception the students chose to con- 
tinue their study of dentistry. The senior 
students were scheduled to graduate Sep- 
tember 23, so this choice did not apply to 
them. 

Hugo Paul Chott and Francis J. Straka, 
both graduates in the March class of this 
year, have been engaged to teach at the 
college. Dr. William D. Zoethout and 
Dr. Henry Glupker have both resigned 
their teaching posts at the school, the 
former to retire and the latter to enter 
the private practice of prosthodontia. 

Dr. Balint Orban, assisted by Drs. 
Harry Sicher, Joseph P. Weinmann, and 
seventeen others not of this college, has 
just published a comprehensive book, 
“Oral Histology and Embryology.” This 
was one of the books reviewed in last 
month’s JOURNAL. 

Saddening news has come to the col- 
lege with the death of Dr. Herman 
Gresik of the class of 1941. Dr. Gresik 
died in England and brings the total of 
war casualties to three. His father was 
also an alumnus of the school and like- 
wise his younger brother, Bernard, who 
graduated in March of this year. 

Dr. and Mrs. Victor Seitz are brand 
new parents; a baby girl arrived in the 
Seitz family Friday morning, September 
22. Because of the cigar shortage Dr. 
Seitz is handing out rain checks redeem- 
able at some later date—Warren Wil- 
liam. 


Northwestern University Dental School 


As seems to be the case in general, the 
army discontinued its program of dental 











student training at the school on Sep- 
tember 25, the mustering-out date. Prac- 
tically all of the students involved have 
expressed the desire and hope to be able 
to continue their studies as civilians. 
Among the recently graduated class who 
have received commissions and orders to 
report for duty, are: Army: Arthur G. 
Freeman, son of Dean Freeman; Navy: 
Loren B. Sayre, son of Loren B. Sayre, 
Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry, and 
Frank B. Rhobotham, son of Dr. Rho- 
botham, deceased, who at one time was 
the head of the department of Children’s 
Dentistry. 

An intense interest in refresher courses 
is being shown by men in the service. 
The organization of such courses has 
been the subject of considerable study 
by the faculty for some time. Mrs. 
Madelene Marshall, our librarian, and 
president of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, reports the appearance of the 
interesting 1944 (Sept.) issue of the as- 
sociation’s Bulletin. This association 
meets monthly in Chicago and deals 
with the special literature serving scien- 
tific, governmental and all types of busi- 
ness requirements. 

Graduate and postgraduate courses in 
oral surgery commence October 2. 
Graduate courses in orthodontia com- 
mence January 2, 1945. 

The portrait of the late Dr. Stanley 
W. Clark, Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics and Anesthesia, is now 
to be seen in the Library of the school. 
—Wm. G. Skillen. 


University of Illinois College of Dentistry 


Dr. Allan Brodie, nationally known 
orthodontist, and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Orthodontics of the University 
of Illinois has been appointed acting 
Dean of the College of Dentistry, ef- 
fective September 1, 1944. His liberal 
views on dental education and his proved 
ability as an administrator make him an 
excellent choice as dean. He fills the 
vacancy left by Dr. Howard M. Mar- 
jerison, who resigned August 1, to ac- 
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cept an appointment as Co-director of 
Forsythe Dental Infirmary in Boston, 
Massachusetts. During Dr. Marjeri- 
son’s four years as Dean of the College 
he made many friends in the Midwest. 

Although it was known for months 
that Dr. Moorehead, Head of the De- 
partment of Oral and Plastic Surgery, 
had been ill, his death on August 29 
came as a distinct shock to all his friends. 
His obituary is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The underclassmen in the army re- 
luctantly checked in their equipment the 
last of September and returned to ci- 
vilian status. Although they had been 
quick to complain about the army, 
most of the men regretted the loss of the 
army support. The students report they 
enjoy choosing their own neckties again ; 
but frankly, the army’s choice was bet- 
ter than some we have seen lately. 

News has been received from many 
of our recent graduates, who are scat- 
tered around in all of the many war 
areas. Notable is a letter from George 
Boscher, assigned to the paratroops who 
was captured twice on “D” day behind 
the German lines. He was later released, 
and returned to England for a rest. 
Doubtless he is in the midst of it again. 
Also notes from Carl Asher and Harold 
Zeitlin who were cited for meritorious 
service in action. 

Hardworking Edward J. Krejci over- 
did it a little this summer, and was told 
by his physician to spend three months 
in bed. He is now up and about, and 
expects to get back into circulation very 
soon.—M. K. Hine. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER 
TRAYNOR ACT 


On September 18 Federal Judge 
Barnes overruled the demurrers and the 
motion to quash the indictment against 
the United States Dental Company, of 
Chicago. The indictment, which named 
Voyle C. Johnson, Margaret M. Johnson 
and Mary E. Layton, charged them on 
eleven counts of mailing to Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Michigan dentures made 





from impressions mailed in by customers. 
At the hearing on September 18 the 
defendants pleaded not guilty and attor- 
neys for the defendants and for the gov- 
ernment entered into an agreement as to 
the facts and the defendants waived 
their right to a trial by jury. At the 
present the case is now under advise- 
ment and a decision from Judge Barnes 
is expected in the near future. 

On September 12 Joseph S. Batt, 
president and owner of the J. B. Cleve- 
land Dental Company of East St. Louis, 
was found guilty and fined $700 on each 
of the first four counts in the indictment 
against him. Sentence was suspended 
on the next five counts and Batt was 
placed on probation for a period of one 
year. Two employees of the company 
were fined $250 each at the same time 
and seven dentists from seven different 
states were fined $100 each for signing 
prescriptions for dentures. 


SENATE ADOPTS RESOLUTION 
TO HONOR HORACE WELLS 


The Senate on September 21 adopted 
a joint resolution “memorializing the 
name of Horace Wells” introduced by 
Senator Francis Maloney at the request 
of the Horace Wells Centenary Com- 
mittee of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Eugene M. Clifford, of 
Hartford, is chairman of the centennial 
committee, and Dr. F. T. Murlless, Jr., 
also of Hartford, is secretary-treasurer 
of the group. 


The resolution, which requires con- 
currence by the House for its enactment, 
was adopted from the calendar without 
discussion, on a favorable report by Sen- 
ator Alben W. Barkley for the Senate 
Library Committee. 

The resolution sets forth that the 
“dream” of making the human body 
safely insensible to pain during surgical 
operations “came true, when, in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on December 11, 
1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a member of 
the dental profession, having concluded 
that nitrous oxide gas breathed into the 
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lungs would induce general harmless 
insensibility to pain, voluntarily tested 
his belief in inhaling in the presence of 
colleagues enough of that gas to cause 
temporary unconsciousness and by sub- 
mitting to a dental: extraction while 
under its effects.” 


It is also explained in the resolution 
that Dr. Wells, “in the spirit of exalted 
public service” gave his patients the 
benefit of his method, and also made 
the method known, “thus becoming one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors.” 

The measure provides that “in com- 
memoration of the life and achievements 
of Dr. Horace Wells, the Congress 
hereby pays tribute to him and to his 
deeds of service to humanity.” 


NAME NEW HOSPITAL FOR 
ARMY DENTAL OFFICER 


The War Department has announced 
that the new general hospital in San 
Juan, P. R., has been named the Rodri- 
guez General Hospital in honor of the 
memory of Maj. Fernando E. Rodriguez, 
of the army dental corps. This is the 
second of the sixty army general hospitals 
to have been named for a dental corps 
officer. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM 
PROCUREMENT & ASSIGNMENT 


Robert G. Wells, state director of the 
Procurement and Assignment Service for 
Dentists, announces that his office has 
available information on relocation of 
dentists in the state of Illinois. This in- 
formation is available to any dentist now 
in the armed forces or released from the 
forces or to civilian dentists in the state. 
The information consists of figures on 
population in various areas of the state, 
the number of dentists practicing in these 
areas now and before the war, and the 
number of dentists in service from these 
localities. Also obtainable is informa- 
tion about dentists retiring from practic 
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and seeking a successor. This material 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Rob- 
ert G. Wells, Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service for Dentists, Room 910, 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


CHARLES D. McDOUGALL 
RETIRES FROM PRACTICE 


Dr. Charles D. McDougall, life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society 
from Petersburg, Illinois, has retired 
from the practice of dentistry after more 
than fifty years of practice. Dr. Mc- 
Dougall was graduated from the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University in 1895 and 
became a member of the state society 
through the G. V. Black Dental Society 
in 1900. He has been a life member 
since 1925. 


Dr. McDougall served on the Execu- 
tive Council of the state society from 
1917-1918 as the member from the Cen- 
tral Western District. He has the en- 
viable record of having missed ‘only six 
annual meetings since becoming a mem- 
ber of the society. 


Besides his many dental activities, Dr. 
McDougall has always taken an active 
part in the affairs of his community. 
Upon his retirement he was honored 
by the Petersburg Rotary Club with a 
dinner and presented with a life-time 
honorary membership in the club. 


ILLINOIS SENATOR WILL 
SUPPORT NAVY DENTAL BILL 


John W. Green, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Policy of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society has announced 
that Sen. Scott W. Lucas has signed a 
proxy, committing himself to support 
the new navy dental bill’ when it 
comes up for consideration at the next 
session of the Congress. This bill seeks 
to establish a separate dental department 
in the navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 


WU. D. J., 13:316 (July) 1944. 
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ARMY TO RELEASE 
MANY DENTISTS 


According to a recent report from the 
War Department, several hundred dental 
officers will be released from the army 
shortly. 

The relief will be accomplished by 
means of separation quotas to be given 
by the Surgeon General of the army to 
the Army Air Forces, Army Ground 
Forces, Defense Commands, Service 
Commands, Technical Services and other 
headquarters having dental officers un- 
der their command. 

The army’s biggest job in expanding 
and organizing the dental corps for war 
was to bring into service enough dentists 
to perform the necessary repair work on 
the teeth of the men entering service. 
Since Pearl Harbor more than 1,000,000 
men have been supplied with dentures 
and approximately the same number 
have been made dentally fit for military 
duty. 

With the accomplishment of this task, 
the problem for the future will be to keep 
the teeth of the men in the army up to 
required military standards. This will 
require fewer dental officers than were 
needed for the original problem. 

The primary consideration in recom- 
mending the release of dental officers is 
the maintenance of the physical and pro- 
fessional standards of the dental corps 
officer personnel at the highest possible 
level. The following priority has been 
established for the release of officers in 
replacement pools or elsewhere whose 
services can be spared : 

1. Officers not physically capable of doing 
a full day’s duty operating at a dental chair. 

2. Limited service officers requiring special 
consideration as to climate, diet, type of 
work, or who are qualified for duty in the 
United States only. 

3. Officers whose relief from active duty 
can be accomplished under current War De- 
partment policies governing officer personnel 
generally. 

4. Officers selected by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral who can be released with least detriment 
to the service. This category will be used 
after exhausting all others to make up the 
number required to be released to reduce an 
existing surplus of dental officer personnel. 
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Flavacidin, a Penicillin-like Substance—McKee 
and her associates state that the mold Asper- 
gillus flavus produces under certain conditions 
a substance, flavacidin, which resembles peni- 


cillin. Submerged growth in a _ modified 


Czapek-Dox medium with agitation and aera- 
tion is the most suitable of these conditions. 
The biologic characteristics of flavacidin and 
pencillin are similar: (1) Both are highly 


active against gram-positive organisms and 
relatively inactive against gram-negative 
bacilli; (2) the two protect mice in equal 
degree against pneumococcic infection; (3) 
both are highly soluble and hence are readily 
absorbed after parenteral inoculation and are 
quickly excreted by the kidneys; (4) cultures 
resistant to the action of penicillin are resistant 
also to flavacidin but not to other antibiotic 
substances; (5) an enzyme active against peni- 
cillin is active also against flavacidin but not 
against other antibiotic substances.—Schmidt, 
W. H. and Moyer, A. J. Penicillin: I. Methods 
of Assay. J. Bact. 47:199 (Feb.) 1944 via 
J.A.M.A. 125:309 (May 27) 1944. 


Chemosurgical Treatment of Cancer of the Lip. 
—The chemosurgical method was introduced 
by Mohs! for the excision of accessible forms 
of cancer under microscopic control. The tis- 
sues in question are fixed in situ by means of 
a suitable solution of zinc chloride and then 
excised and examined microscopically. This 
process is repeated if necessary until micro- 
scopically cancer free surfaces are reached. 
The fixation of the tissue by the zinc chloride 
does not interfere with the microscopic work. 
A special clinic was established in the de- 
partment of surgery in the University of 
Wisconsin eight years ago, and since then 
many hundreds of cases of cancer have been 
subjected to the chemosurgical treatment. The 
results are now becoming available for anal- 
ysis and evaluation. The first report on these 
results deals with cancer of the lip.? 

The report covers the cases treated between 
July 7, 1936 and May 29, 1943. The cure 
rates are 91.5 per cent of 164 cases after six 
months, 59 per cent of 73 cases after three 
‘years and 87.5 per cent of 38 cases after five 


1Mohs, F. E., and Guyer, M. F.: Preexcisional Fixa- 
tion of Tissues in the Treatment of Cancer in Rats, 
Cancer Research 1:49 (Jan.) 1941. Mohs, F. E.: 
Chemosurgery: A Microscopically Controlled Method 
of Cancer Excision, Arch. Surg. 42:279 (Feb.) 1941. 
*Mohs, F. E.: Chemosurgical Treatment of Cancer 


of the Lip: A Microscopically Controlled Method of 
Excision, Arch. Surg. 48:478 (June) 1944. 
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years. The cure rate of 87.5 per cent after 
five years appears to surpass recently pub- 
lished rates for surgical and radiotherapeutic 


methods of treatment of cancer of the lip, 
but of course these rates are not based on 
sufficiently standardized material to yield 
strictly comparable results. This is particu- 
larly the case with respect to radio therapy 
by standardized methods in expert hands. 


There would seem to be no question, how- 
ever, as to the value of the chemosurgical 
method. The microscopic control of ex- 
cision gives the method an unequaled ad- 
vantage—‘‘time after time, unsuspected out- 
growths of small caliber from the main tumor 
mass were found microscopically, at times 
extending a considerable distance after be- 
coming grossly invisible.” The method is 
practically without risk, it conserves lip tissue 
and it has no tendency to cause metastasis. 
As a rule regional metastasis must be re- 
moved by standard surgical dissection. 
“Chemosurgical treatment is particularly ad- 
vantageous for cancer of the lip recurrent 
after surgical operation or irradiation. Such 
lesions often respond poorly to repetition of 
the original therapy, but they almost in- 
variably respond to chemosurgical treatment.” 
The chemosurgical method of treating can- 
cer is another example of the value of expert 
specialization along a particular line. Fur- 
ther practical progress requires special train- 
ing and facilities——Editorial, ].4.M.A. 126:32 
(Sept. 2) 1944. 


Dental Practice Acts: Right of Board to Refuse 
to Reinstate License Canceled for Failure of 
Licentiate to Pay Annual Renewal Fee.—Fisch- 
wenger was licensed after examination to 
practice dentistry in Florida in 1925 and as 
required by law renewed his license, paying 
the required annual renewal fees, annually 
thereafter in 1926 and 1927. In the latter 
year he left Florida, practiced elsewhere and 
never thereafter renewed his license in Florida. 
The law then in effect in Florida required 
each licentiate to renew his license annually, 
paying the required annual renewal fee, prior 
to January 1, and provided for the automatic 
cancellation of a license if the licentiate failed 
to secure a renewal of his license prior to three 
months after December 31 each year. The law 
also provided, however, that a license that had 
been automatically canceled for this reason 
could be reinstated on application and the 
payment to the board of $25. Fischwenger’s 
license was canceled in 1928 for his failure to 
renew it. In 1941 an entirely new dental 














practice act was enacted in Florida (Laws, 
1941, chapter 20240) repealing the previous 
dental practice acts and requiring in section 
17 thereof that every licentiate renew his 
license annually on or before October 1. The 
new law provided for the automatic cancella- 
tion of a license of any licentiate who had 
failed to renew his license by December 31. 
The new act likewise contained a provision 
authorizing the renewal of the license auto- 
matically canceled on the payment to the 
board by the licentiate of $25. Section 18 of 
the new act provided also: 

Upon the failure of any dentist to pay the 
annual renewal fee provided for in section 17 
within two months after September thirtieth, 
the board shall notify in writing such dentist 
that such fees have not been paid; a second 
of such notices shall be sent by the board at 
the end of the fourth month; at the end of 
the fifth month after September thirtieth, if 
such fees remain unpaid, the board shall notify 
the delinquent by registered mail with return 
receipt attached that upon failure to apply for 
renewal certificate and to pay the required fees 
within the time specified in section 17 the delin- 
quent must submit to an examination. 


In 1943 Fischwenger applied to the board 
of dental examiners to have his license re- 
newed without examination and tendered $25. 
The board refused to renew the license previ- 
ously canceled on the ground that, since Fisch- 
wenger had forfeited his privilege to practice 
in Florida by not keeping his license in force 
from year to year as required by law, he could 
not be restored to practice except on condition 
that he submit to a new examination. Fisch- 
wenger then brought mandamus against the 
individual members of the board to compel 
them to issue a renewal certificate to him to 
practice dentistry. From an order in favor of 
the defendant members of the board, Fisch- 
wenger appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Florida, Division B. 

Fischwenger contended that one who has 
once been granted a license to practice dentis- 
try under any dental law in force in Florida 
at the time of his admission to practice is 
privileged to renew that license at any time 
thereafter and without examination on the 
payment of $25, unless prior to payment he 
has been served with notice by the board that 
unless such fees are paid within a certain 
specified time he will be required to take 
another examination as a condition to renewal, 
and the time prescribed by the notice has ex- 
pired. We think, said the Supreme Court, that 
Fischwenger has misconceived the effect and 
intent of the provisions of the 1941 dental 
practice act referred to. The 1941 act, being 
an act comprehending the whole subject mat- 
ter of the prior laws, operated as a repeal of 
the earlier statutes to the extent that it revised 
or substituted new provisions therefor. By the 
terms of section 2 of the new act the privilege 
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of practicing dentistry in the state of Florida 
was limited, after its passage, to those who 
were duly licensed and registered dentists 
under the laws of Florida at the time of the 
passage of the statute and to those who sub- 
sequently became duly licensed and registered 
as dentists pursuant to its provisions. The 
language of sections 17 and 18 of the statute 
has reference only to those persons falling 
within one or the other of the classes of per- 
sons described in section 2 of the 1941 act; it 
has no application to those persons who fall in 
any other class. The only persons to whom 
the board is required to send delinquency 
notices under section 18 are those who were 
duly licensed and registered dentists under the 
laws of Florida at the time of the passage of 
the statute and who thereafter became delin- 
quent, and those who, having subsequently be- 
come duly licensed and registered dentists 
under the 1941 law, thereafter fail to secure 
their annual renewal certificates within the 
time and manner prescribed by the statute. 
Fischwenger was in neither category. For it is 
clear that, immediately prior to the time the 
1941 act became law, Fischwenger was not 
entitled to practice dentistry in the state, hav- 
ing forfeited that privilege by his failure to 
keep his license in force in accordance with the 
prevailing applicable statutes. At the time the 
1941 act became effective: his license to prac- 
tice had long since expired by the limitations 
fixed by previous statutes in force at the time 
of its passage, and his right thereafter again 
to take up his profession in this state was sub- 
ject to the conditions imposed by the new 
statute. The practice of dentistry in Florida 
is not an absolute unqualified or vested right 
but is a privilege that may be exercised only in 
subordination to the police power of the state. 
It may be controlled and regulated by the 
legislature in the exercise of the police power. 
When conflicts occur between the right of the 
citizen to follow such profession and the right 
of the state to preserve the general health and 
welfare, the right of the citizen in the matter 
must yield to the power of the state to pre- 
scribe such reasonable restrictions and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to protect the peo- 
ple from ignorance, incapacity, deception or 
fraud. Whatever may have been the condi- 
tions prescribed by the law prior to 1941 for 
continuing in the practice of dentistry, they 
did not prevent the state, at any time that the 
public good demanded, from making such 
further regulations and restrictions as to prac- 
tice as the legislative authority deemed neces- 
sary or proper in the public welfare, so long 
as such further restrictions and regulations were 
reasonable and bore some just relation to the 
matter sought to be regulated. For reasons 
which were deemed sufficient by the legisla- 
ture, the 1941 act was passed superseding 
previous statutes on the same subject and 
imposing new and more rigid requirements as 





a condition to continuation in practice. The 
statute abolished the privilege theretofore 
granted to delinquent dentists under the prior 
statutes to reinstate their licenses at any time 
without taking an examination. It is clearly 
within the authority granted to the state board 
of dental examiners by the leg’slature to re- 
quire of Fischwenger an examination as a pre- 
liminary condition to the issuance of a renewal 
certificate. The decree in favor of the board 
of dental examiners was accordingly affirmed. 
—Fischwenger v. York, 18 So. (2d) 8 (Fla., 
1944).—J.A.M.A. 125:991 (Aug. 5) 1944. 


Repair of Facial Paralysis with Tantalum Wire. 
—White suggested the use of tantalum wire 
for repair of facial paralysis. Schuessler de- 
scribes the tanta!um wire method as used at 
the Walter Reed General Hospital. The 
methed is simple and effective and it stabilizes 
the mouth, the lower end of the nose, and 
the eyelids, thereby transmitting some elements 
of expression to the paralyzed side. The 
operation is performed under local anesthesia. 
No disability or bed rest is necessary, as no 
incision is made for the removal of fascia 
from the thigh. When the wires are in posi- 
tion the patient can sit up and the wires can 
be tightened to the proper tension, thereby 
doing away with the amount of sagging in 
the paralyzed side which occurs when the 
patient is lying down. There is no swelling 
or hemorrhage in the tissues of the paralyzed 
side because of the very slight trauma which 
is produced by the small caliber of the needle. 
This method can also be used to hold muscles 
in balance during the time the nerve is re- 
generating, and when fully recovered the wires 
can be removed.—Schuessler, W. W. New 
Technic for Repair of Facial Paralysis with 
Tantalum Wire. Sur. 15:646 (April) 1944 
via J.A.M.A. 125:679 (July 1) 1944. 


Fluorine in Water Supplies and Dental Caries. 
—To the Editor:—I have been disturbed 
about the current practice of advising fluorine 
filtered or distilled water for children in this 
area who are under 8 years of age. This has 
been done as a safeguard against “mottled 
enamel” in the second teeth, which is endemic 
here. According to past experimental and 
clinical observations, notably those of M. V. 
Smith as published in the University of Ari- 
zona Technical Bulletin in 1931, endemic 
dental fluorosis will occur in a certain per- 
centage of children when the fluorine of the 
drinking water is 1 part per million. I am 
cognizant of the recent reports concerning 
dental caries being lessened by the presence 
of fluorine in the drinking water but have not 
seen any reports regarding the relative impor- 
tanceof the two evils or any opinion as to the 
overlapping of these two defects. What I am 
disturbed about is a statement I read in Time, 
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April 24, to the effect that the health depart- 
ments of the state of New York and the prov- 
ince of Ontario are adding fluorine to the 
drinking water of two cities to bring the 
fluorine content to 1 part per million as a test 
to prevent dental caries. Are the public health 
departments ignoring the possibility of dental 
fluorosis occurring or is there new work to 
show that dental fluorosis does not occur when 
the fluorine content of the water is 1 part per 
million ? 
D. C. Badger, M.D., Hobbs, N. M. 

To the Editor:—I am interested in knowing 
the medical opinion of the use of fluorine in 
dental caries. If its use is advisable I should 
also like to know how to prescribe it. 

J. J. McCarty, M.D., Chicago. 

Answer.—The questions raised in these let- 
ters have been thoroughly investigated by 
Dean and his co-workers, who carried on an 
extensive epidemiologic survey on the relation 
of fluorine content in the water supplies to the 
incidence of mottled enamel and dental caries. 
Concentrations of fluorine of 1 part per mil- 
lion were found to be ideal in that this propor- 
tion prevents dental caries without producing 
dental fluorosis. In all communities where the 
water supply contained this concentration of 
fluorine the dental survey showed low dental 
caries rates and a low incidence of a mild 
mottled enamel. “Amounts of fluorine not ex- 
ceeding 1 part per million of water are not 
considered of public health significance” 
(Dean). 

The communities in New York which are 
undertaking the long range studies referred to 
are Newburgh and Kingston (New York news, 
The Journal, May 6, p. 73). 


References: 

Dean and others: Pub. Health Rep. 
52:1249 (Sept. 10) 1937; 53:1443 (Aug. 
19) 1938; 54:862 (May 26) 1939; 56:761 


(April 11) 1941. 
Fluoride and Dental Caries, Current Com- 
ment, The Journal, Jan. 8, 1944, p. 98. 
Queries and Minor Notes. J.A.M.A. 125:760 
(July 8) 1944. 


Dental Caries and Diet.—In the course of ob- 
servations by Boyd, a sharp break was made 
in the dietetic regimen, the original high fat 
diets being replaced by diets which offered 
only half as much fat and twice the amount 
of carbohydrates. The observations involve 
dental courses of 59 girls and 52 boys who 
were examined recurrently for not less than 
three years each during a routine management 
of diabetes. Analyzing the data from the 
standpoint of the relative protection against 
caries afforded by the higher versus the lower 
fat diets, the author noted that such differ- 
ences as exist bear no constant relationship to 
the level of fat in the diet. The differences 
between the values for the groups who re- 
ceived exclusively the higher and the lower fat 




















diets are equivocal. No constant or significant 
difference in the average rates of progression 
of caries was found between two groups of 
children whose fat ingestion differed by 100 
per cent. Protection against caries is thought 
to depend on the common high nutritive worth 
of the contrasted diets——Boyd, J. D. Dental 
Caries as Influenced by Fat Versus Carbohy- 
drate in Diet. Am. J. Dis. Child. 67:278 
(April) 1944 via J.A.M.A. 125:933 (July 29) 
1944. 


Surgery and Penicillin in Mandibular Infection. 
—The first group of 4 cases reviewed by 
Mowlem involved postoperative cases in all of 
which infection was either anticipated or was 
causing early reaction. In these cases 1,000 
units of penicillin was injected daily for 
several days and there was early bacterial 
control with consequent normal healing. The 
second group comprised 16 cases of osteomye- 
litis of the mandible. In all of them infection 
has been gross and well established, and peni- 
cillin has been used in conjunction with radical 
surgery. The operation consisted in  sub- 
periosteal excision of the lower border of 
the bone, together with the outer plate and 


all the infected medullary area. Until 
the advent of penicillin, the overlying 
soft tissues of the cheek were then 


packed away from the bone and the cavity 
allowed to granulate from its depth. The 
sulfonamides did ‘much to control infection, 
but packing still seemed necessary. When 
penicillin became available, it was decided to 
continue this radical surgery with closure of 
the soft tissues. This has three advantages: 
(a) The soft tissues of the cheek may be 
closely approximated to the underlying bone 
and can be expected to contribute to vascular 
ingrowth. (b) The closed cavity not only ex- 
cludes secondary infection but also retains the 
penicillin, which is thus permitted to exercise 
almost continuous action. (c) Primary instead 
of delayed healing is obtained. There was 
considerable similarity between all the cases. 
A soldier presented a 2 months old sinus in 
the iliac crest, with induration of the sur- 
rounding tissues. Hemolytic streptococcus and 
Staphylococcus aureus was found, and 1,000 
units of penicillin was injected daily for ten 
days with improvement in the surrounding 
soft tissue but no change in the sinus or its 
bacteriologic contents. At operation a small 
sequestrum was found in a cavity lined with 
fibrous tissue. From this case the author 
deduces that, even if sterility is obtained 
with penicillin, healing will not automatically 
follow. The fibrosis and its resultant 
avascularity are the determining factors, and 
not the infection, and this will be true of 
many established bone infections. Penicillin 
is therefore no substitute for adequate sur- 
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gery.—Mowlem, R. Surgery and Penicillin in 
Mandibular Infections. Brit. Med. J. 1:517 
(Apr. 15) 1944 via J.A.M.A. 125:999 (Aug. 
5) 1944. 


Coronary Insufficiency and Dental Pain.—To 
the Editor:—Periodically I encounter pa- 
tients who complain of “pain in the teeth.” 
These patients always show coronary insuffi- 
ciency. They have as a rule the typical sub- 
sternal, epigastric and arm pain and radia- 
tions. I realize that there are frequent refer- 
ences in the literature to pain in the jaws in 
coronary occlusion or thrombosis, but I can- 
not find any reference in which the complaint 
of “pain in the teeth” is encountered. The 
patients that I have seen with this complaint 
contend that they have a severe, painful sensa- 
tion in the central six to eight teeth, both up- 
per and lower. I should appreciate some com- 
ment on this finding. 

M.D., Illinois. 


Answer.—It is distinctly unusual in the ex- 
perience of one who sees a great deal of 
coronary insufficiency to find that angina 
pectoris arising therefrom is referred to the 
teeth. It is relatively uncommon for heart 
pain of anginal or other nature to be referred 
even to the jaws. There are striking excep- 
tions, but they are decidedly uncommon. It 
would seem probable that any frequent find- 
ing of pain in the teeth in patients who have 
coronary insufficiency is to be attributed pri- 
marily not to heart disease but to other 
trouble of local dental origin or is due to 
neuralgia. 

Queries and Minor Notes. J.A.M.A. 125:760 
(July 8) 1944. 


Anatomic Technic for Denture--——With the 
technic to be described for full restoration of 
esthetic and anatomic values of dentures, the 
materials used are clear acrylic and zinc ce- 
ment powder, gingival brown, dark gray and 
white. The lingual surfaces of all teeth are 
carved to full anatomic form. The tooth form 
should be brought out clearly in detail. When 
the wax has been boiled out of the denture 
flask, the lingual tooth form is filled in with 
the desired tooth shade of acrylic resin, which 
has been mixed very thin and blended with a 
little of the zinc powder of dark shade. The 
thin wax is practically poured into the lingual 
surface ‘mold of each tooth by the use of 
a plastic instrument. Then, as it becomes less 
fluid, it is shaped so as not to go between the 
teeth and over the margins. It is then allowed 
to stand for half an hour or until it becomes 
hard and will not be moved when the remain- 
der, or pink portion, of the base is pressed 
into the flask.—Shotten, J. C. J.A.D.A. 31: 
1138 (Aug.) 1944. 
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DECATUR 


Dr. Lon Morrey, A.D.A.’s Public Re- 
lations expert, opened Decatur District’s 
season with an excellent discussion of 
the dental society’s role in the public 
relation’s program. After explaining 
the philosophy of public relations, Dr. 
Morrey outlined and evaluated the 
channels by which dentists and dental 
societies may inform and influence the 
public, emphasizing throughout the im- 
portance of letting the deed precede the 
word. He closed his talk with a review 
of the literature and services available 
through the Bureau of Public Relations. 


The society wishes to express its sin- 
cere appreciation to Dr. Morrey for 
this excellent program and for the 
splendid work he has done and is doing 
in behalf of dentistry. 


E. J. Douglas, chairman of our pro- 
gram committee, has announced that the 
next meeting will be held at the Decatur 
Club, Tuesday, October 10—dinner at 
6:30, by reservation only, program at 
8:00. Our essayist will be Dr. Geneve 
Riefling, of St. Louis University, who 
will speak on the subject “Clinical and 
Psychological Phases of Children’s Den- 
tistry.” Our secretary, Walter Winter, 
is organizing a special effort to bring in 
our out-of-town members for this meet- 
ing. May we solicit, in his behalf, the 
cooperation of all concerned? And get 
those dinner reservations in—and keep 
them ! 


It is with genuine pleasure that we 
learn of the imminent return of Maj. 
Austin C. Stiles to civilian practice in 
Decatur. Dr. Stiles has been in service 
for the past two years serving most of 
that time as oral surgeon at Camp Ellis. 

The society received and accepted, 
with regret, the resignation of Lt. B. H. 
Tedrow as president. Lt. Tedrow was 
called to active duty by the navy last 
June and is now located at Great Lakes. 
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L. L. Grissom, vice-president, was 
unanimously elevated to the presidency 
and John Griffin was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. Grissom is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentis- 
try, and is the proud father of two sons, 
both of whom are in service. Lt. Comdr. 
Wayne Grissom (DC) has been in ser- 
vice two and a half years, and in the 
South Pacific as Dental Officer aboard 
the U.S.S. Polk for the last year. Capt. 
Robert Grissom (U.S.A.A.F.) has been 
in service for two years and is now doing 
aviation medicine at Randolph Field. 

We are happy to welcome to the so- 
ciety R. A. Hall, graduate of the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, formerly 
of Oak Park. Dr. Hall has taken over 
the office of the late Dr. Knapp. 


Two junior members are also to be 
acknowledged: Miss Elaine Marie Win- 
ter, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Winter, was born August 25. Miss Di- 
ana Madeleine Douglas, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Douglas; was born July 
13, both in Decatur. 

Leo Reid reported a splendid picnic 
at Keister’s. It was eminently success- 
ful financially, a good time was had by 
all and it was nearly all over by the 
decent hour of 9 :00 p.m. 

A brief roundup of vacation news 
known to the author: Paul Berryhill 
spent a week at his farm at Lincoln— 
barn painting. Bert Alsip had two 
weeks at Crane Lake, Minnesota—fine 
fishing. Hal Freidinger is now visiting 
his daughter in Washington and other 
relatives in New York. Leo Grissom had 
two weeks at Lake Winona, Indiana. 
Linn Cruse had a week at Tomahawk, 
Wisconsin. Lloyd Dodd spent a week 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, attending the 
conference on Public Health Dentistry 
and a week in Chicago, during which 
he addressed the seniors at Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery on “Dental Prac- 
tice Management.”—Wray Monroe, 
component editor. 











CHICAGO 


The first meeting of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society’s monthly sessions was a 
great success. A large attendance filled 
the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House lured by the eminent periodontist, 
Dr. Balint Orban, Professor of Oral 
Pathology and Research at the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School of Loyola University. 

Nor was the crowd disappointed for 
Dr. Orban gave a fine presentation of 
his subject, “The Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Periodontal Disease.” A sci- 
entific classification of periodontal path- 
ology along with colored slides and 
photo-micrographs to illustrate each 
classification was presented. A colored 
motion picture of the technic used in a 
non-surgical method for the elimination 
of the periodontal pocket was shown as 
Dr. Orban clarified the different steps 
of the procedure. We were all sorry 
that the discussion had to be limited to 
his first classification, namely periodontal 
disease of inflammatory origin. 

Harold Oppice, our new president, 
presided at the rostrum. He introduced 
a guest speaker, Dr. Frank C. Cady, of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. The 
. speaker told of his short stay in Chicago 
and of his future plans. He is to leave 
the country shortly for Cairo, Egypt to 
serve on the dental rehabilitation pro- 
gram of UNRA. Dr. Oppice also an- 
nounced that the Midwinter meeting 
would again be held at the Stevens ho- 
tel from February 12-15. The regular 
monthly meetings will continue to be 
held at the Palmer House. 


Two members of the armed forces 
serving in the Chicago area were unani- 
mously awarded honorary membership 


in the Chicago Dental Society. They 
were Col. Arnett P. Matthews and Capt. 
Joseph A. Tartre. Their names were 
submitted by H. A. Hartley, chairman 
of the committee on honorary member- 
ship. 

Harold Hillenbrand, chairman of the 
monthly meeting committee, gave us as- 
surance that every effort was being made 


to make the coming meetings _interest- 
ing and educational. The next session 
will be held at the Palmer House on 
Tuesday, October 23. Dr. W. E. Moyer, 
of Denver, will present a scientific lecture 
on “Full Denture Construction.” This 
talk will be augmented by a motion pic- 
ture. Following the lecture Dr. Moyer 
will conduct a clinic. The November 
meeting is to be jointly sponsored with 
the Illinois State Dental Society and 
will be an all-day course in dental eco- 
nomics. The date is Wednesday, No- 
vember 15 starting at 9:30 a.m. Speak- 
ers are Dr. Lloyd Dodd, Decatur; Mel- 
vin Dollar, School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Allen 
Gruebbel, secretary of the Council of 
Dental Health, American Dental Asso- 
ciation; Dr. J. M. Wisan, State Dental 
Director of New Jersey; Dr. Lon Mor- 
rey, of the American Dental Association ; 
Dr. Don Gullett, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian Dental Association and Senator 
James E. Murray, one of the authors of 
the much discussed Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. 

A few members spotted at the meet- 
ing were J. R. Blayney, Bill Gilruth, Ed- 
gar Coolidge, Frank Linder and W. T. 
Poyer, of Des Plaines. 

E. A. Prugh, of Oak Park, was re- 
cently operated on in Grant Hospital. 
He is doing well and expects to be home 
soon. L. A. Knapp, of Oak Park, is 
back at the office again and is feeling 
fine. Bill Mayer, of Evanston, found 
the fishing poor on his vacation at Bai- 
ley’s Harbor, Wisconsin. 

Harold Oppice spoke for the faculty 
of Loyola University Dental School at 
a banquet given the graduating class 
September 21; he spoke from the dual 
standpoint of a faculty member and a 
parent as his son Robert was among the 
graduates. Lt. Paul Schoen and family 
spent a fifteen day furlough at home in 
Chicago from Nashville, Tennessee. 
Ansel Conarty, North Sider, has been 
home for several weeks with a severe 
eye infection. Capt. Fred Molt, formerly 
of Great Lakes and now chief of the 
dental dispensary, Puget Sound Navy 
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Yard, Bremerton, Washington, writes 
that he is saving all his free time for 
the hunting season in Washington ; Fred 
recently recovered from a nasty case of 
Poison Oak. Former state president 
Frank Hurlstone is still active in the 
field of state dental legislation; maybe 
that is what is wrong with his golf game. 
—Clark ]. McCooey. 


WARREN 


Warren County Dental Society, small- 
est component in the Illinois State Dental 
Society, met with nine members present, 
at Hawcock’s in Monmouth, September 
18, at 6:30 p.m., for dinner together, a 
custom of long standing. 

As our membership is small, we voted 
to meet earlier, October gth, and have a 
photograph made of our entire group of 
eleven members, for the JouRNAL, in- 
stead of the officers only, and as each de- 
sires a copy of such a group. 

We are trying out a rather unique plan 
for programs, for the dental year just 
beginning: nine of our members are to 
be responsible for nine of the dental 
months of the coming year, either to pre- 
sent an original paper, or to read some 
article from the voluminous dental litera- 
ture now available, the program commit- 
tee to send to each member announce- 








ment of the topic to be discussed, and 
the name of the member who is to pre- 
sent the paper. 

To accomplish this, the next nine 
dental months were written upon tickets, 
and also two blanks, and placed in a hat 
and mixed, and passed around for each 
member to draw a ticket. Dr. Phelps 
and I drew the lucky (or unlucky) 
blanks. More later—H. W. McMillan, 
Component Editor. 


G. V. BLACK 


Many of the members of the G. V. 
B'ack D'strict Dental Society have been 
taking a few days’ vacation during the 
past month. J. T. Yates, vice-president 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, is do- 
ing very well in the horse shows through- 
out this area. Dr. and Mrs. James C. 
Donelan spent several days at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park. Dr. John J. Donelan, 
Sr. says he is the only fulltime practi- 
tioner in Soringfield. 

Ralph Griebler spent a few days in 
Havana and reports that he found some 
good fishing holes and was well supplied 
with fish. Probably this fall we will get 
the exact size and number of fish that 
were actually caught.—Charles T. Death- 
erage, Secretary. 


History of Decatur Society 
(Continued from page 447) 


just after arrangements had been com- 
pleted to transfer the library to the 
public library. The library was never 
replaced. 


In concluding this brief sketch of some 
facts which may interest the state mem- 
bership, the writer cannot forego some 
reflections upon the forty year period he 
has been privileged to have shared with 
his fellow members. It would be out of 
place here to refer to many who have 
gone on beyond, but we ourselves cannot 
help but yearn for some of the fine fel- 
lows who have been our associates, who 
have enriched our lives through their 
example, ability and friendship. 


The fellowship of our group has been 
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close and there have been few, if any, 
examples of unwilling cooperation by any 
member toward the best interests of his 
fellow members. Such a situation any 
local component aspires to achieve. It 
has been attained by the Decatur District 
Dental Society during these years, and 
the credit is largely due to certain mem- 
bers of the society whose professional 
ideals they themselves acknowledge they 
owe to membership and attendance at 
the yearly meetings of the Illinois State 
Dental Society. 

The present officers of our society are : 
president, B. H. Tedrow, Taylorville ; 
vice-president, L. L. Grissom, Decatur, 
and secretary, W. W. Winter, Decatur. 
—J].F. F. Waltz. 





OBITUARY 








FREDERICK BROWN MOOREHEAD 
1875-1944 


Dr. Frederick Brown Moorehead, 
eminent Chicago oral surgeon and dental 
educator, died on August 29, following 
a prolonged illness. Because of his 


Frederick Brown Moorehead 1875-1944 


keen interest in the dental profession and 
his enthusiastic support of the finest 
elements in dentistry, Dr. Moorehead 
was a great force in elevating this pro- 


fession. His leadership will be missed, 
but his ideas and ideals will be prac- 
ticed by many hundreds of his students. 


Dr. Moorehead was born in Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin on October 14, 1875. 
He was graduated from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Dental School 
of Loyola University, in 1899, and in 
1904 received the degree of Bachelor 


of Science from the University of Chi- 
cago, the degree of Master of Science 
from the University of Michigan in 
1906, and the M.D. degree from Rush 
Medical College in 1906. 

Dr. Moorehead was prominent in the 
field of dental education, serving as Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of 
Oral and Plastic Surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1913 until his 
death, and as Dean of the College from 
1913 to 1626. He was senior author of a 
textbook “Pathology of the Mouth,” and 
many articles in the current literature. 
He was also active in Rush Medical 
College and served on the staff of Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, and the Home for Destitute 
and Crippled Children. 

Dr. Moorehead joined the Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1905, and main- 
tained his membership continuously un- 
til his death. He gave a total of six 
clinics before the Illinois State Dental 
Society, and read two papers. He served 
on ten committees and acted as delegate 
or alternate to the American Dental As- 
sociation three times. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical and Den- 
tal Associations, the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety (President 1915), the Institute of 
Medicine, the Chicago Pathological So- 
ciety, the American Association of Oral 
and Plastic Surgeons (President 
1926-27), Delta Sigma Delta and Nu 
Sigma Nu. 

In 1go1 he married Marguerite Hirst, 
and they had two children, Chester and 
Dorothy. Following his divorce in 
1929, he married Margery Maxwell. 


Always a forceful speaker, Dr. Moore- 
head enlivened many a meeting with 
his discussion and comments. His in- 
fluence played an important part in the 
elevation of the standards of dental 
education, and dentistry owes him a 
great debt. The Illinois State Dental 
Society extends sympathy to his family 
and friends—Maynard K. Hine. 
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M. W. GOUSE 
1881-1944 


Dr. M. W. Gouse, life member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, died at the 
Savanna hospital on August 20 after a 
week’s illness. Dr. Gouse had practiced 
dentistry in Orangeville for forty years. 
He was born November 21, 1881 in De- 
rinda township near Elizabeth, the son 
of the late Marcus Albert Gouse and 
Sarah O’Keefe Gouse. He was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University Den- 
tal School in 1904 and became a mem- 
ber of the state society through the 
Northwest component in 1905. 

Dr. Gouse was a member of the local 
Masonic lodge and of the Freeport Con- 
sistory. Funeral services were held on 
August 23 in the Orangeville Methodist 
church and burial was in the Oakland 
cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, Zella, a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Linange, of Han- 
over, and a brother, M. H. Gouse, who 
is also a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society. 


GUERNEY E. ALZENO 
1885-1944 


Dr. Guerney E. Alzeno, life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, died 
on September 4 in Mercy hospital, Du- 
buque, Iowa, following a heart attack. 
He was born on March 4, 1885, at Lau- 
rel, Indiana, the son of Nicholas and 
Laura Alzeno. Dr. Alzeno was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Conners- 
ville, Indiana. For some years after his 
graduation he taught music in the 
schools of Silvis, West Aurora and Har- 
vey, Illinois. Later he studied in Ger- 
many. 

In 1911 he entered Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School and was graduated 
from there in 1915. He became a mem- 
ber of the state society in 1916. For 
the first few years following his gradu- 
ation from dental school, Dr. Alzeno 
maintained an office in Chicago. He 
then began practice in Lena, Illinois. 
In 1922 he opened his office in Stock- 
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ton and was still practicing there at 
the time of his death. Dr. Alzeno had 
always been active in the dental affairs 
of his component and was president of 
the Northwest Dental Society when he 
died. 

Besides his dental activities he was 
active in civic affairs. He was a leading 
organizer of the Stockton Community 
club and was president for many years. 
His ability as a musician was employed 
in directing the Stockton chorus and 
the Stockton Community band for sev- 
eral years. 

He is survived by his widow, Hazel, 
and one son, Guerney, who is in his 
senior year at Northwestern University 
Dental School. Funeral services were 
held on September 6 and burial was in 
Stockton. 


RICHARD J. QUITER 
1900-1944 


Dr. Richard J. Quiter, of Elmhurst, 
died suddenly following a heart attack 
on August 30. He had been fighting a 
heart ailment for several years and was 
apparently in good health when the fatal 
attack occurred at the Oak Brook Rid- 
ing club. Dr. Quiter was graduated 
from Northwestern University Dental 
School in 1923 and became a member 
of the Illinois State Dental Society in 
1924 through the West Suburban Branch 
of the Chicago Dental Society. 

He was born in Albion, Nebraska, May 
28, 1900 and attended Creighton High 
School in Omaha. He commenced his 
dental education at Creighton Univer- 
sity, College of Dentistry and _trans- 
ferred to Northwestern. 

Dr. Quiter was an active member of 
organized dentistry. He was a past pres- 
ident of the West Surburban Branch of 
the Chicago Dental Society and at the 
time of his death was secretary of the 
Public Welfare Committee of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society. He was in- 
strumental in starting the Elmhurst den- 
tal examinations for school children, and 
this “Elmhurst Plan” was widely copied 
throughout the country. 

















He was also one of the founders of 
the Lion’s club and was the first Grand 
Exalted Master of the Elks club. His 
latest civic activity was the planning 
of a $250,000 postwar Elmhurst Com- 
munity Center for the young people of 
that town. Dr. Quiter was a member 
of Xi Psi Phi fraternity and the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen, a 
son, Richard, who is in the Marines, 
and a daughter, Mary Anne, a junior in 
high school: 


DAVID C. SCHIFF 
1871-1944 


Dr. David C. Schiff, retired life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
died in the Presbyterian hospital, Chi- 
cago on June 19. Dr. Schiff was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University Den- 
tal School in 1900 and became a member 
of the state society through the Chi- 
cago component in 1905. He was also 
a member of the American Dental As- 
sociation and the Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. Schiff re- 
tired from practice in 1941 and moved 
to Peru, Indiana. He is survived by 
his wife and one son, George. 


EUGENE MAGINNIS 
1869-1944 


Dr. Eugene Maginnis, of Evanston, 
died on July 16 in the Evanston Con- 
valescent home at the age of seventy- 
five. He was graduated from North- 
western University Dental School in 
1902 and became a member of the IlIli- 
nois State Dental Society in 1905. He 
became a life member in 1930. 

Dr. Maginnis was a former instructor 
at Northwestern University and in 
1938 he retired from active practice. 
He was also a member of the Chicago 
Dental Society, the American Dental 
Association and of the Evans Lodge 
A.F.&A.M. He is survived by his 


daughter, Mrs. James F. Barclay, of 
Evanston. 
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GUILFORD B. DAVIS 


Dr. Guilford B. Davis, who had prac- 
ticed dentistry in Chicago for forty years, 
died in his home on June 6. He was 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School in 1904. Dr. Davis 
was a member of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society through the Chicago com- 
ponent from 1919 to 1933 inclusive and 
from 1935 to 1938. He is survived by 
his wife and one daughter. 


O. |. SPITZ 


Dr. O. I. Spitz, of Chicago, died in 
Lake Worth, Florida, on August 27 after 
an illness of ten weeks. Dr. Spitz was 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School of Loyola 
University in 1897 and became a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society 
in 1905. 

He had maintained an office in Chi- 
cago’s loop for many years. He was a 
member of the Chicago Dental Society 
and the American Dental Association 
and was a Mason. A daughter, Mrs. 
Barbara Schmitt, survives him. 


RALPH J. KRAUSE 
1909-1944 


Dr. Ralph J. Krause, of Chicago, died 
at his home on September 27 following 
a heart attack. Dr. Krause was gradu- 
ated from the Chicago College of Den- 
tal Surgery, Dental School of Loyola 
University in 1931 and became a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society in 
1932. 

He was also a member of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and the Chicago 
Dental Society. 

He is survived by his wife, Marie, his 
father, John E. and aunt, Mrs. D. D. 
Price. Funeral services were held on 
October 2 in Chicago. 
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DIRECTORY OF COMPONENT SOCIETIES 














Society 


President 


Secretary 





Meetings 





G. V. Black 


Champaign-Danville 
Chicago 


Decatur 


Eastern Illinois 
Fox River Valley 


T. L. Gilmer 





Kankakee 
Knox 

LaSalle 
McLean 
Madison 
Northwest 
Peoria 

Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Southern Illinois 
Wabash River 
Warren 
Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





George E. Thoma 
Springfield 


F. M. Rose 
Champaign 


Harold W. Oppice 
Chicago 


L. L. Grissom 
Decatur 


G. M. Trafton 
Paris 


Charles B. Freeman 
Aurora 

A. H. Sohm 
Quincy 

J. W. Bancroft 
Kankakee 


C. A. Treece 
Galesburg 


E. W. Fellows 
Seneca 


Elmer Engeljohn 
Bloomington 


G. I. Allen 
Alton 


G. E. Alzeno 
Stockton 


O. B. Litwiller 
Peoria 


I. I. Morton 
Rock Island 


N. H. Feder 
Belleville 


W. G. McCall 
Metropolis 


M. C. Powell 


lora 


H. W. McMillan 
Roseville 


W. P. Rock 
Sterling 


F. K. Fehrenbacher 
Manhattan 


E. F. Sullivan 
Rockford 





C. F. Deatherage 
Springfield 


Bruce Martin 
Danville 


Harry A. Hartley 
Chicago 


W. W. Winter 
Decatur 


J. A. Wren 
Paris 


G. B. Atchison 
Elgin 

Ken. W. Ringland 
Quincy 


H. W. Stockton 
Kankakee 


Leo Burcky 
Galva 


Dean H. Mosher 
Mendota 


A. G. Orendorff 
Bloomington 


B. Caffery 
Jerseyville 


P. M. Breyer 
Freeport 


A. Alexander 
Peoria 
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Moline 


R. A. Hundley 
East St. Louis 


C. R. Moschenross 
Vienna 


H. W. Kinney 
Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


G. W. Nelson 
Prophetstown 


D. N. Bradley 
Joliet 


C. D. Reed 
Rockford 





2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


4th Thursday of March 
October. 


and 


grd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


and Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
November. 


grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


1st Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
ber to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


1st Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


grd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


grd Thursday in January. 


Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Wednesday in 
October. 


grd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


and Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


2nd Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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TEETH 


PROVIDE MORE TONGUE ROOM 













More tongue room provides more oral comfort. 


Freedom from the conventional bulky lingual is 
obtained in Austenal Teeth through the Molded Inter- 


proximal Retention, which eliminates metal parts. 


The more natural “feel” of the teeth unquestionably 
adds to the greater satisfaction and comfort the 


patient enjoys in a dental restoration. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


5932 Wentworth Avenue * Chicago, Illinols 











Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 

















Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


NOT THE PERFECTION OF MATCHED PEARLS 
BUT RATHER 
OF MATCHED NATURAL IRREGULARITIES 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 


3564 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
811 Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
‘ Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





your VITALLIUM LABORATORY 
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HASTEN THE 





OU can help hasten the day—THE day of final unconditional surrender 
—by investing your war-time earnings in War Bonds. 


Hastening the day means shortening casualty lists. The War Bonds you buy 
help pay for the bullets that will speed the victory. 


Your consistent War Bond investments will work for you too at the same 
time that they work for your boy in service. For whatever you may desire ten 
years from now, your War Bonds will add one-third more to what you’ve invested. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that victory more secure— 
buy your War Bonds today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 















realistie? 
AS A STEREO PICTURE 


The naturalness of Lucitone doesn't depend on surface color 
alone. Like the stereo picture, there is lifelike depth to its 
realism. In the mouth, Lucitone, because it is translucent, 
accepts the contribution of the living tissue it conceals—be- 
coming truly lifelike and undetectable. 

That is’why dentists, patients and laboratory technicians say, 
“Lucitone knows how to keep a secret—naturally.” 


















TRADE MAREK 
METHYL METHACRYLATE RESIN 


DENTURE MATERIAL 





The L. D. Caulk Company 


MAIN STORE 
10th Floor—Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 


SOUTHSIDE BRANCH 
733 West 64th Street 





Our 49th Year in Business 


Our Laboratory was opened in Louisville in May 1895. 


Thus we begin our “One-half Century” of Service to the Dental 
Profession. We have seen many changes and many improve- 
ments in the prosthetic field—new techniques and a vast array 
of new materials. Thru all these years we have tried to keep 


abreast of times—if not just a little ahead. 


a 
T. M. Crutcher Dental Laboratory 


Box 626 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MARINOL 


(IMPROVED FORMULA) 


MARINOL (IMPROVED FORMULA) is an homogenized 
emulsion of cod liver oil and vegetable oils fortified with 
fish liver oils of high vitamin A potency to which has been 
added pure vitamin D3. 


OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


PALATABILITY: The desirable 


(FDA) in one teaspoonful. 
properties of the fish liver oils have 


been retained without the disagree- 
able taste and odor. 
HOMOGENIZATION: This as- 
sures a uniform and stable product 
that permits of easy miscibility with 
milk, special formulae, fruit or vege- 
table juices, or with water. 

HIGH VITAMIN POTENCY: 
5,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A and 
500 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D3 sup- 
ply the daily minimum requirements 


LOW COST: A single teaspoonful 
daily is a prophylactic dose. 

FOOD VALUE: Fish liver and vege- 
table oils supply another desirable 
property—that of caloric value. 
EASY ADMINISTRATION is 
possible because of unusual potency 
of small dose. 

CONSUMER PRICE: Bottle of 6 fi. oz. 
85 cents. Bottle of 12 fl. oz. $1.50 (M.P.R. 
392). HOW SUPPLIED: Bottles of 6 fi. 
oz. and 12 fi. oz. 


FAIRCHILD BROTHERSAND FOSTER — 


70-76 Laight Street, New York 13, N. ¥. 














It’s no secret that 
many of the most 
successful dentists 
... use this simple 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUE: 


Possii tooth brushing instruc- 
tion pays ... builds good will 
for you every morning and 
every night. A change of tech- 
nique, plus a change of powder 
and brush, impresses the pa- 
tients ... makes the new tech- 
nique important. The Py-co-pay 
Tooth Powder and Brush are 
seen, touched, tasted, smelled 

. involving four of the sev- 
eral senses ... recalling you 
and your instructions twice 
each day! 


PY-C0-PAY 


TOOTH BRUSHES AND 
TOOTH POWDER 














Personalized 
Laboratory 
Service 


G. Remme 


Reliance 
Dental 
Laboratory 


Box 503 St. Louis 




















USE A TEMPERED ALLOY 
GREATER EDGE STRENGTH 


NEW 





FELLOWSHIP 


ALLOY 














| Fellowship Alloy Fillings have been recorded in perfect 
condition after thirty-five years. 


Noteworthy Commendation 


Over 45 years have passed since Prof. Black Sr., and Dr. 
Crouse worked out a perfect formula for Alloy which 
today has the approval of leading dentists throughout the 
world. 


Fellowship Alloy 


Supplied through recognized Dental Dealers Everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


THE DENTAL PROTECTIVE SUPPLY CO. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Many of the Profession 


Insist that all patients use the Butler brush exclusively— 
results have been very satisfactory for all concerned. Con- 
vince yourself that you and your patients can also profit 


by doing likewise. 


JONUN 0. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 
7600 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 











GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO © 74 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK © MICHIGAN BUILDING, DETROIT 


ERY prostuetic REQUIREMENT 


No restoration can be more satisfactory than the gold you use. 
Seventy-seven years of experience, covering three generations of 
dental practice, are your assurance of quality and suitability when 
you use Goldsmith Gold. Your exacting requirements will be met 
and your satisfaction guaranteed in every case where you use or 
specify from Goldsmith Bros. 


CASTING GOLDS PLATES LINGUAL BARS 

INLAY GOLDS SOLDERS PALATAL BARS 

FILLING GOLDS CLASP WIRES ORTHODONTIA GOLDS 
SHELLS 


Plants: Chicago * New York © Toronto 
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References: “A New Orbital Implant,” Doherty, W.B., American 
Journal of Ophthalmology, April 1939. “Orbital Implants with 
Special Reference to Vitallium,” Doherty, W. 8., Archives of 


VITALLIUM ORBITAL IMPLANTS Ophthalmology, April 1941. 
(Doherty Type) 
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STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


185 North Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois. 
DEArborn 6721 














HE importance of Nobilium's  ; iy 
BALANCED Physical Prop- 


erties is the leeway they 
offer the dentist. For in 


making possible the & 
construction of ONE- {aM 


PIECE Castings with 
ADJUSTABLE 
Clasps, the 
dentist has 
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A NOBILIUM CAST PARTIAL 








a working latitude of illimitable 
&. span. This goes to uncompli- 

_ cate denture problems and 
Bs speedily shows the way 
Y to a perfect solution. 
For ‘Balanced Abil- 
ity’ call in the 
Nobilium 
Processor 
near you. 
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noBilium 
means 

Balanced 

Partials 
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“nOBILIUm PRODUCTS INC. PHILADELPHIA 








FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 


on oi oe iets 











THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 
409 North Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Sixth 
War Loan 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Aduver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 
Tue Itunois DentaL JouRNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40 
AMBassador 3252 














FOR SALE: Dental office in 
equipment and building. Business all you 
can do. Suburb south of Chicago in Calu- 
met District. Am old and health not good. 
Address IDJ 41, Illinois Dental Journal, 
6355 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


residence, 


FOR SALE: Splendidly equipped dental of- 
fice and large practice of the late Dr. Paul 
Berg in Rockford, Illinois. Includes unit, 
new x-ray and unusually complete labora- 
tory equipment. Mrs. Paul Berg, 523 Robert 
Avenue, Rockford. 











When Attachments Are Indicated 
for Removable Restorations 


ATTACHMENTS 
Standard for 24 Years 

@ Built-in Proximal Contact. Also 

made in Plain Shank Type. 


@ Ten standardized, interchange- 
able sizes. 


@ Strong—Made in one piece, 
no seams or solder. 


@ Springy, positive retention. 


@ Simple to adjust. Use any 
sharp instrument. 


@ Closed bottom in male sec- 
: tion makes insertion and re- 

Proximal Contact moval of restoration easy for the 
Type patient. 

Twelve Design Charts of Attachment 
Cases with Descriptive and Technical 
Literature on request. 
COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORP. 
131 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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DOCTORS DISCHARGED 
from Military Service should 
notify Company immediately. 


MILITARY POLICY 


does not cover Civilian Practice. 
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HARPER'S 
QUICK and MEDIUM 
SETTING ALLOYS 


and Perfected Amalgam 
Technic assure _ strong- 
edged, non-leaking, lus- 
trous silver fillings, thus 
eliminating tooth discolor- 
ation. Harper’s Alloys con- 
tain the safe content of 
silver, as advocated by Dr. 
G. V. Black. A higher per 
cent of silver does not 
guarantee a more depend- 
able amalgam. 


Alloys in 1 and 5 oz. Bottles—1 oz. 
$1.60, 5 oz. $7.00, 10 oz. $13.50 


Universal Trimmer and Blade $1.50 
Copy of Technic with Order 





Address your dealer or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
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COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


208 St. Clair Ave., N.\W. Cleveland 13, Ohio 














Unlailing accuracy of denture reproduction has 
been attained by the LUXENE 44 Precision Cast- 
ing by Extrusion Technique. Our technicians 
have been thoroughly trained in this method of 
processing to give you and your patients the 
finest dentures obtainable. Add LUXENE 44's 
stability to Precision Casting and your patient 
has a denture, partial or full, that will fit from 
the first day it’s worn. 


LUXENE 44 





2% _ Kraus Dental Laboratory 
; 640 Jefferson Building 
Box 180 Peoria 1, Illinois 


ASK THE DENTIST WHO PRESCRIBES LUXEWE 44 





-DEELASTIC IS NOW AVAILABLE 


ELASTIC 12.” 


prefer impressions 
DEELASTIC Hm in DEELASTIC 


the “Last Word "in Hydro - Colloids .. 
for Partial Denture IMPRESSIONS 
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